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At the present day people have be- 
come so enlightened in regard to char- 
acter study that involuntarily they 
seek to place men of talent and ability 
under certain types of development ; 
thus, for a good commercial man we ex- 
pect that he will possess a full, round 
side-head above the ears, and good per- 
ceptive faculties, including Acquisi- 
tiveness and Calculation. 
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we expect to find the upper side-head 
well developed, including Constructive- 
ness, Ideality, Sublimity, Spirituality, 
and Imitation. 

When running through our mind’s 
eye the various artists who have graced 
history with their fine productions, we 
find that there are many types of 
artists, from Raphael down to our own 
times, including Tissot. Thus Michael 

















Courtesy of New York Herald. 
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A famous criminal lawyer will be 
grouped under a special type of devel- 
opment varying considerably from the 
successful merchant, for the criminal 
lawyer and keen expert cross-examiner 
will be largely developed in the central 
qualities that include large Compari- 
son, Human Nature, Language, Firm- 
ness, and Self-Esteem. 

When we examine a typical artist, 


Angelo, Turner, Millais, Huntington, 
Tadema, Luke Files, Sidney Cooper, 
Briton Rivier, Landseer, Rosa Bonheur, 
and Sir Frederick Leighton, are repre- 
sentatives of different styles of art, 
varying from the grand historic pict- 
ures, vivid landscapes, wonderful por- 
traitures, to animal life. 

There is one phase, however, of art 
that stands out by itself, namely, cari- 
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cature, which was so faithfully repre- 
sented by Nast, in America, and others 
equally great or talented in England. 
To-day a rising genius has stepped 
before the public and is doing excellent 
work of this kind for the “ Herald,” 
and it may be interesting to our readers 
to personally follow us in the character- 
istics that mark out this rising genius, 
and examine some of his work, which 
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When interviewing Mr. Anderson the 
other day we found his circumference 
of head to measure 23} inches. His 
height of head was 15} inches; his 
length of head, from the occipital spine 
to the glabella, was 15 inches; his 
weight of body to correspond with that 
height should be about 180 pounds, 
instead of which it is only 150, while 
his height is only 5 feet 5 inches. 





Courtesy of New York Herald. 


BOOKER T. 


we have, through the courtesy of the 
“ Herald,” been allowed to reproduce. 
The portraits of the man himself give 
the reader a good idea of his mental 
organization and a fair conception of 
his physique; the latter is by no means 
so fully developed as the former. He 
has not only a large predominance of 
brain, but it is of exceptionally fine 
quality. 


WASIIINGTON. 


Thus it will be seen at once that the 
predominance of his power is largely 
cerebral, and he turns it to a good 
account, without, we fear, always tak- 
ing into account the demands that are 
made upon him by his body. Were 
he 5 feet 8 or 10 inches tall, and if he 
possessed a weight of 175 to 180 
pounds, he would be far better balanced 
mentally and physically. In his case, 
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however, he has been given the mental 
material to work with, and the follow- 
ing characteristics show themselves in 
a marked degree. 

From the large profile picture it will 
be found that his basilar brain, from 
occiput to the perceptive faculties, is 
largely developed, which gives him ex- 
ecutive ability and enables him to be 
very rapid in his movements, agile and 
quick in his conception of ideas; in 
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immense brow, which overshadows his 
face. Making due allowance for any 
frontal sinus that may exist on account 
of his Motive-Mental Temperament, he 
still has an exceedingly perceptive in- 
tellect that sees every detail and no- 
tices every form and outline in his 
work. 

His memory of what he has seen 
never belies him, but is as true as a 
mathematical line, and never varies a 
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Courtesy of New York Herald. 


EDWIN MARKHAM. 


fact, his mind seems to act and re-act 
like a flash of lightning when he is 
working up any special idea. 

He has no physical clog or adipose 
tissue to prevent his mind from bend- 
ing to his work, and on this account 
he is able to congratulate himself on 
his rapidity of reproducing his artistic 
ideas. 

Another thing that is noticeable is 
his basilar range of faculties and his 


shade above or below the proportion he 
aims at. 

His sense of order helps him to sys- 
tematize his ideas and arrange his plans 
for future work. 

The next tier of faculties, from the 
back of the head to the forehead, pass- 
ing around about an inch above the 
height over the ear, includes large Sub- 
limity, Ideality, Constructiveness, 
Mirthfulness, and Comparison. These 
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are very important faculties to a cari- 
caturist and manifest themselves very 
distinctly in his art, for his Compari- 
son, or his power of analysis, is mar- 
vellous in pointing out to him, in a 
discriminative way, everything that 
touches his work. He knows how to 
make accurate criticisms, sees errors, 
is on the lookout for mistakes, and darts 
down like an eagle upon his prey in 
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characteristics of our public men in an 
absurdly ridiculous and exaggerated 
way. 

Look, for a moment, at Dr. Park- 
hurst, who has his heel upon the head 
of Devery. We see in Parkhurst the 
fire of his eye and the faithfulness por- 
trayed in the remainder of the picture. 
In Booker T. Washington we have the 
faithful teacher driving the ideas into 


Courtesy of New York Herald. 


JOSEPIL JEFFERSON, 


correcting any little point that others 
might allow to pass unnoticed. His 
wit enables him to understand the light 
and shade that can be brought to bear 
upon a subject, and he is thus able to 
accentuate this point or minimize that 
side of his subject at a glance. It is 
in this part of his subject that uses 
his large Sublimity, Imagination, and 
Mirthfulness ; thus, while he is true in 
marking out details, he can depict the 


his students sitting on the bench in 
front of him. In Edwin Markham the 
characteristics of “The Man with the 
Hoe” are strongly pointed out, and 
here let us note that the hair and beard 
are the exaggerated points, yet the 
forehead is true to life in his represen- 
tation of large Causality. 

In the cartoon of Joseph Jefferson in 
his leisure hours we see the man as an 
artist and fisherman. His bulky head, 
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his large, speaking eyes, and wrinkled 
face are, though exaggerated, yet nev- 
ertheless true in form. 

The front view of Mr. Anderson, 
taken with his pencil in his hand 
working upon the picture of Thomas 
Reed, is true in outline of head, and 
shows us at the same time the fulness 
of his own central faculties, especially 
that of Human Nature. The latter 
faculty helps him particularly as an 
artist, and is included in the top tier 
of faculties, in other words, the moral 
group. No artist can be a true de- 
lineator of character without possess- 
ing large Conscientiousness and Be- 
nevolence. 

This trio, namely, (1) Human Nat- 
ure, (2) Benevolence, and (3) Con- 
scientiousness, assist him in depicting 
character, in getting in touch with his 
subject, and being sensitive to the true 
interpretation of his ideas. 

Fortunately for Mr. Anderson, he 
has a large development of Vitative- 
ness, which should give him a strong 
hold on life; we judge that he has 
come from a healthy ancestry and will 
be able to put into a day’s work more 
than those who work by his side. 


Mr. Jesse 8. Anderson was born in 
Bear Lake (Manistee County), Mich. 
His parents were born in Canada, and 
their parents were born in Canada. 
His great grandmother was a full- 
blooded German. His mother and 
mother’s mother showed considerable 
artistic talent. 

When he was five years old he went 
to school, and used to draw pictures of 
horses on his slate, and always drew 
from imagination, and continued to do 
so until about three years ago. He 
then went to a business college to learn 
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book-keeping, and took some lessons in 
penmanship, but could not keep his 
mind on book-keeping, so decided to 
give it up altogether after three 
months’ trial. He thought more of 
drawing and making pictures than of 
book-keeping. At one time the profess- 
or asked him what was the meaning 
of balances. He could not think of the 
definition, so drew a picture of a man 
balancing himself on a pole, and the 
professor marked him 100 on it. He 
drew the answer, but he could not ex- 
press his idea in words. He left school 
and joined the army during the Span- 
ish-American war, and was in the army 
for five or six months. After being 
mustered out from the army he went 
to Detroit, and was a year to a day in 
getting a steady position there. He 
used to sketch on the street, and had a 
hobby of going to any place where he 
could find human characters. He took 
profile views of delegates to conven- 
tions; also used to make political car- 
toons. He went to Chicago from De- 
troit for about six months, and made 
cartoons for one of the papers there. 
He first got a position there by making 
a series of cartoons, and used his own 
ideas, and they liked them so well that 
they sent for him. He was not there 
very long before they supplied him 
with ideas and asked him to work them 
out; but he did not like this at all. He 
wanted to do things in an original way, 
so after six months in Chicago he left 
that city and commenced work again 
for a Detroit paper. He stayed there 
about a month, and was asked to do 
some work on the New York “ Herald,” 
and was offered finally a position on 
their staff, which position he now 
holds. 


—__e—_—__- 


NOT LITERATURE EXACTLY. 


“Did I understand you to say that 


your friend is a literary man? 


9.» 


“No; I merely said that he had writ- 
ten one of the successful novels of the 
day.”—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


aM iain are ane nea 
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The Analysis of Memory on a Phrenological Basis. 
By W. R. Smrrz. 


The subject of memory is one that 
has an interest for all, but more espe- 
cially for those who have to appear 
before the public in any way. Nor has 
it merely a passing, or present day, 
interest, for the Latins and Greeks had 
their systems of memory; but no trea- 
tise of this kind, except the metaphys- 
ical one by Aristotle, has been handed 
down to us from ancient times, al- 
though the art of mnemonics was much 
cultivated among the Greeks. Plato 
describes memory as “a great and pow- 
erful Goddess.” Quintilian and Cic- 
ero both mention mnemonics and 
refer to the memory system of Simon- 
ides, of Ceos, a Greek poet, who lived 
500 B. C., and who is credited on all 
hands with being the inventor or orig- 
inator of mnemonics, and his claim to 
this title is connected with the follow- 
ing incident:—Simonides was asked 
by Scopas, a Thessalian nobleman, to 
make up a song commemorating his 
achievements at the Olympic Games. 
A feast was held in honor of his vic- 
tory, and the song was sung, but a 
great part of it was taken up in prais- 
ing Castor and Pollux, and the noble- 
man only gave Simonides half pay. 
During the banquet Simonides was in- 
formed that two young men waited 
outside anxious to see him. Obeying 
this summons, Simonides left the 
building, but had barely done so when 
the roof of the banquet-house fell in 
and killed everyone; but the escape of 
Simonides was looked upon as an in- 
tervention of the gods on his behalf. 
The bodies of those found among the 
ruins were so disfigured that they 
could not be recognized even by their 
own friends, and it was only through 
Simonides being able to remember the 
exact position that each one occupied 
at the table, that the mutilated re- 
mains were with any certainty handed 
over to their respective friends. This 
circumstance was the means of making 


Simonides draw attention to the pow- 
erful aid which an observance of lo- 
cality affords to memory. Another ref- 
erence in Cicero is couched in the 
following words: “ There can scarcely 
be anyone of so acute a memory that he 
can retain the order of works or sen- 
tences without observing and associat- 
ing them with material objects, nor on 
the other hand is there anyone so dull 
of memory as not to receive aid from 
the use of this plan.” In another part 
of his works Cicero recognized order as 
the best help to memory, and mentions 
Carneades or Charmidas of Athens 
and some others as displaying great 
ability in the use of the associations 
or images to strengthen the memory. 
Such was this man’s memory that when 
a person asked him for a book in a 
library, he related the contents of it 
to that person from his memory. Sen- 
eca said that he could “by the mere 
effort of his natural memory repeat 
two thousand words upon hearing them 
once.” Quintus Hortensius (after 
Cicero the greatest orator in Rome) 
had a memory so tenacious that on 
studying a discourse, although he had 
not written down a single word of it, 
he could repeat it exactly in the same 
manner as that in which he had com- 
posed it. He also made a wager with 
one Sienna that he would attend an 
auction sale for a whole day and when 
it was ended recapitulate every article 
that had been sold, together with the 
prices and the names of the purchasers 
in their proper order, without erring 
in one point, as was afterward proved 
by the clerk checking him with his 
book. Tertullian committed to mem- 
ory the sacred scriptures so exactly as 
to know their punctuation. 

Cyrus, according to Pliny, knew the 
name of every soldier in his army; 
Xenophon modifies this by substituting 
generals for soldiers. L. Scipio could 
name all the citizens in Rome, and 
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Cinaes, or Cynaes, the ambassador of 
Pyrrhus, was able to address the senate 
and all the people by their names after 
one or two days’ stay in Rome. The- 
mistocles knew the names of each one 
of the 20,000 citizens of Athens. 

Sir William Hamilton mentions the 
case of a Corsican who could repeat 
36,000 names after once hearing them, 
but says Gregorovius, from whom he 
takes his information, “he produced 
nothing, his memory had killed all his 
creative power. . . it is with 
the precious gift of memory as with 
every other cift, they are the curse of 
the gods when they give too much.” 

Many men of note have turned their 
attention to memorizing the ancient 
classics, as in the case of Liebnitz and 
Euler, who could repeat the whole 
Eneid from beginning to end, while 
Donellus knew the Corpus Juris by 
heart. Avicenna knew the whole of 
the Koran at the age of ten, and later 
on memorized all Aristotle’s ‘metaphys- 
ics. Lipsius could recite the tragedies 
of ‘Tacitus, and pledged himself ‘to re- 
cite word for word any passage that 
might be required, consenting at the 
same time to allow a person to stand 
by him with a dagger, and to plunge it 
into his body if he made a single trip 
or did not faithfully repeat the words 
of the author. Francis Saurer could 
quote from the whole of the works of 
St. Augustine. Porson, whose mem- 
ory was so tenacious, complained of the 
retentiveness of his mind, saying that 
he never forgot anything, and was able 
before he went to Eton to repeat almost 
the whole of Horace, Virgil, Homer, 
Cicero, and Livy. He could recite 
whole plays of Shakespeare, or com- 
plete books from “ Paradise Lost,” 
Pope’s “ Rape of the Lock,” Barrow’s 
Sermons, scenes from Foote, Edge- 
worth’s “ Essay on Irish Bulls,” scores 
of pages from Gibbon or Rapin, and is 
also said to have been able to repeat the 
whole moral tale of the Dean of Bad- 
ajos, and Smollett’s “ Roderick Ran- 
dom,” from the first page to the last. 

The great critic, Joseph Justus 
Scaliger, pronounced by Sir William 
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Hamilton to be the most learned man 
that the world has ever seen, com- 
plained that it took him twenty-one 


‘days to learn the whole of Homer by 


heart, and afterward devoted three 
months to learn in like manner the 
whole of the remaining Greek poets, 
so that in two years he succeeded in 
getting by heart the whole range of the 
classical authors. When a _ young 
man, he could repeat one hundred 
words, having once read them, and in 
the course of a few weeks he could 
repeat the contents of a whole book 
in a foreign language. Gilbert Wake- 
field knew by heart the whole of Virgil 
and Horace, most of the Bible, and 
the best of Homer and Pindar. 

The Rey. Dr. Thomas Fuller could 
write verbatim another man’s sermon 
after once hearing it, and also gave 
proof of his ability to name in order 
all the shop signs on both sides from 
the beginning of Paternoster Row to 
Ave Maria Lane, and to the bottom of 
Cheapside to Stock’s Market, now the 
Mansion House, and could recite as 
many as five hundred words in an un- 
known tongue after hearing them read 
twice. Upon the “triers” wanting 
some proof of his extraordinary mem- 
ory, he promised, “If they would re- 
store a certain poor minister, never to 
forget that kindness as long as he 
lived.” This is in direct opposition to 
the poet Pope’s experience of Wycher- 
ley’s eccentric memory, who, whether 
owing to disposition or to a fever in his 
youth, did not remember a kindness 
done him from minute to minute, 

Another historic instance is that of 
the Englishman, who went to Fred- 
erick the Great for the purpose of giv- 
ing him some specimen of his extra- 
ordinary memory. Frederick sent for 
Voltaire, who read to His Majesty a 
poem which he had just finished. The 
Englishman was concealed in such a 
manner as to be able to hear every 
word that was said. When Voltaire 
had concluded Frederick observed that 
a foreign gentleman could immediately 
repeat the same poem to him, and 
therefore it could not be original. 
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Voltaire listened with astonishment 
at the stranger’s declamation, and then 
fell into a rage and tore the manu- 
script into pieces. When Frederick 
informed him of his mistake, the Eng- 
lishman again dictated to Voltaire the 
whole poem with perfect correctness. 

The following incident proves that 
this power was not confined to one 
class of men, for William Lyon, an 
itinerant actor, for a bowl of punch, 
repeated a “ Daily Advertiser,” in the 
morning, which he had read once only, 
and that in the course of a debauch 
over-night. A more useful display of 
memory was that given on one occasion 
by Niebuhr, the historian, who, when 
employed in one of the public offices 
of Denmark, repeated from memory 
part of a book of accounts which had 
been accidentally destroyed. Dr. John 
Leyden also gave a practical illustra- 
tion of his tenacious memory. After 
he had gone to Calcutta, he had to 
supply the exact wording of an Act 
of Parliament, of which a copy was 
not to be found in the Presidency. 
Leyden had read the Act, and supplied 
it from memory with so great accuracy 
that a comparison with the original 
revealed its absolute correctness. 
Thomas Cromwell, of the Reformation 
period, as a travelling task, committed 
to memory the whole of Erasmus’s 
Paraphrase of the New Testament, 
while the Rev. Orlando Hyham had 
such a good memory that, as he read 
Liddel & Scott’s Greek Dictionary, he 
destroyed the successive pages, satis- 
fied with having mastered their con- 
tents. 

Professor Max Muller tells of a 
native scholar, who, “almost naked, 
and squatting in his tent, knows the 
whole Samhita and Tada text by 
heart,” and there are Brahmins, who, 
the same authority tells us, can repeat 
the whole Rig Veda, a poem twice as 
long as our Paradise Lost. 

Magliabecchi, librarian to Cosmo, 
Grand Duke of Florence, had the loan 
of a manuscript from a gentleman, 
who afterward pretended to have lost 
it, and desired Magliabecchi to repeat 
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as much of it as he could, upon which 
Magliabecchi wrote down the whole 
without missing a word. His head 
was called by one who knew him “ A 
universal index, both of titles and mat- 
ter.” 

Mr. Tenant, who represented Belfast 
in Parliament, performed in 1834, the 
phenomenal feat of repeating a speech 
of three and a half hours against 
O’Connel’s motion for the repeal of the 


Union. Although bristling with mi- 
nute calculations and figures, the 


speaker had so much confidence in the 
power of his memory that he sent the 
manuscript of his speech to the news- 
papers before he delivered it. The late 
Mr. Fawcett had a similar capacity, 
and gave proof of it in the year 1874, 
in connection with his speech at a pub- 
lic meeting in Brighton. A reporter 
called upon him before the meeting to 
get the chief points upon which he 
would touch. While Mr. Fawcett was 
speaking at the meeting, the copy taken 
down previously by the reporter was 
checked, word for word, with the 
speech as delivered, and from begin- 
ning to end so perfectly had it been 
committed to memory that there was 
only a single word substituted for its 
equivalent in the language. 

As a further instance of tenacious 
memory in a particular direction, the 
testimony of Sir Walter Scott may be 
cited. His power of memorizing po- 
etry was not acquired without training, 
for he mentions that his aunt, Miss 
Janet Scott, used to read Automathe’s 
and Ramsay’s “ Tea-Table Miscellany,” 
and Josephus’s “ Wars of the Jews,” 
until he could repeat long passages by 
heart: “ My hours of leisure were usu- 
ally spent in reading aloud to my 
mother Pope’s translation of Homer, 
which, excepting a few traditionary 
ballads, and the songs in Allan Ram- 
say’s ‘ Evergreen,’ was the first poetry 
which I perused. . . . I got by 
heart, not as a task, but almost without 
intending it, the passages with which I 
was most pleased, and used to recite 
them aloud, both when alone and to 
others, more willing, however, in my 
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hours of solitude, for I had observed 
some auditors smile, and I dreaded 
ridicule at that time of life more than 
I have ever since. As I had always 
wonderful facility in retaining in my 
memory whatever verses pleased me, 
the quantity of Spencer’s ‘ Stanzas’ 
which I could repeat was really mar- 
vellous . . . my memory seldom 
failed. I preserve most tenaciously a 
favorite passage of poetry, a playhouse 
ditty, or above all, a border-tale ballad ; 
but names, dates, and the other tech- 
nicalities of history, escaped me in the 
most melancholy degree. I forgot the 
very letters of the Greek Alphabet; 
a loss never to be repaired, considering 
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what that language is, and who they 
were who employed it in their compo- 
sitions. . . . It required the art 
of Burney, or the feeling of Mac- 
kenzie, to fix my attention upon the 
domestic tale... I incurred 
the deserved ridicule of my friends 
from the superficial nature of my ac- 
quisitions, which, being in the mercan- 
tile phrase, ‘ got up for society,’ very 
often proved clumsy in the texture; 
and these the gifts of an uncommonly 
retentive memory and acute powers of 
perception were sometimes detrimental 
to their possessor by encouraging him 
to a presumptuous reliance upon 
them.” 





People of Note. 


GENERAL WILLIAM BOOTH. 


On the return of General William 
Booth to America, it was our privilege 
to hear him speak in Carnegie Hall, 
October 6th, when Mayor Seth Low 
presided, and gave the address of wel- 
come. ‘The latter was a unique speech, 
and deserves more than a passing com- 
ment from us, but space will not allow 
us to enlarge upon it here. 

The General is a figurehead in the 
Christian church of to-day, and al- 
though he wears his white locks well, 
yet shows the strenuous life he has led, 
and one wonders how he can assume 
such a tour as he has marked out for 
himself throughout the principal cities 
of this vast country, passing from east 
to west, and north to south. That he 
is a wonderful man is a truism that was 
discovered as long ago as 1844, but 
Phrenology points out the reason why 
he is remarkable, and shows one what 
to expect on looking into his face. 

Having met both the General and his 
worthy wife, Catherine Booth, “mother 
of the Salvation Army,” many years 
ago, and having watched the growth of 
the Army in out-of-the-way places, in 
the Australian bush as well as in large 


and important cities, we have sought to 
account for the tremendous hold that 
William Booth has always shown over 
his Army, which has now grown to 
75,000 officers and employees, 7,616 
corps, 609 social institutions for the 
poor, while it supplies 4,000,000 beds 
and 6,000,000 meals annually. 

General Booth has a unique organi- 
zation, comprising, as it does, a strong 
expression of the Motive Temperament. 
He is wiry from head to foot, is tough 
and enduring, and has remarkable 
vigor even at his advanced age. 

His basilar brain is manifestly large, 
especially in the part that gives him 
executive power and perceptive intel- 
lect. He is thoroughly practical in 
everything he does, and has an eye to 
results rather than is content with 
present methods. He has exceptional 
fervor of mind and shows it largely 
through his Sublimity, Language, 
Firmness, and Destructiveness, while 
his Benevolence and Human Nature 
help to give to his organization an in- 
tensity of power which enables him to 
use men and women in the right direc- 
tion and for effective service. 
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His forehead is broad and expansive, 
and he manifests a magnetism which 
is a charm to all who get in touch 
with him. His facial features are 
distinctly developed; his eyes kindle 
with enthusiasm and emotion ; his nose 
is a commanding and executive one, 
while his ears indicate longevity and 
physical strength. He will be known 
to history for his original methods; 
keen perceptions; his logical argu- 
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preacher, and was urged to enter the 
ministry. He noticed that ninety per 
cent. of the working classes, “ whose 
Cathedral was the saloon,” did not seek 
the sanctuary, and so he went to them. 
From Nottingham he went to Cornwall, 
then to Whitechapel, London ; so, from 
the Ash-Barrel pulpit in Nottingham 
he found his way to the large city of 
good and evil. 

At this time the movement was called 
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ments; his wonderful illustrating pow- 
er; his dramatic fervor when speaking ; 
his energy of mind and activity of 
body; his keen sympathies for those 
who are generally left to look after 
themselves; his great independence of 
mind, and his paternal regard for all 
classes of individuals. 

At the age of fifteen, he was con- 
verted in a Wesleyan chapel, and imme- 
diately set about to seek lost souls. At 
seventeen he was appointed a local 


the Christian Mission, and one evening 
General Superintendent William Booth 
dictated to his Secretary the words, 
“The Christian Mission is a Salvation 
Army.” The words were repeated, 
and the movement had a new name. 
The title “Captain” was introduced 
to catch the eye of the Whitby fisher- 
men. It was Captain Cadman who re- 
ferred to William Booth as “ General 
of the Salvation Army,” and the title 
stuck to him. 
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Current Notes on Health Topics. 
K. P. Miter, M.D. 


HYGIENE OF MILK. 


Professor Loeffler, a German inves- 
tigator, has recently made a careful 
study of milk products from a bacterio- 
logical and sanitary standpoint. He 
has shown that the specific agents of 
infectious maladies may pass from the 
sick animal into its milk, and may be 
communicated by the milk to man. 
The parasite of “rot,” or “scab,” is 
found in dairy milk. It is killed by 
heating to a temperature of 185 de- 
grees. Milk often contains microbes 
which give rise to intestinal catarrh. 
Ernst reports a case in which tubercu- 
losis has been known to be comunicated 
by the use of milk containing tubercle 
germs. Of twenty-five specimens of 
butter obtained from the market at 
Griefswald, eight, or one-third, con- 
tained tubercle bacilli. Tubercle ba- 
cilli are killed in fifteen minutes by 
heating the milk to 140 degrees, F.; 
in two. or three minutes, if the milk is 
heated to 185 degrees, F. Milk may 
also contain typhoid and cholera germs. 
These are killed by heating to 158 de- 
grees, F. 


THE INFLUENCE OF MOISTURE 
UPON THE LOSS OF WASTE 
THROUGH THE SKIN. 
Volpert, in “ Archives for Hygiene,” 
has shown experimentally that with 
identical temperatures the skin loses 
twice as much water by the evapora- 
tion of sweat in very dry air as in 
very moist air. The same observer has 
investigated the influence of oiling the 


skin upon the loss of water. With a 
temperature of 28.5 degrees, C. (83.3 
degrees, F.), and a relative humidity 
of 35 per cent., 94 grams (3.34 ounces) 
of watery vapor were given off per 
hour. After the skin was oiled, the 
temperature remaining the same, the 
amount of watery vapor given off was 
reduced to 44 grams (1.58 ounces). 
When the temperature of the atmos- 
phere was raised to 31 degrees, C. 
(87.8 degrees, F.), an opposite effect 
was observed. At the temperature 
named, the normal skin gave off 134 
grams (4.65 ounces) per hour. After 
the application of oil, 165 grams (5.8 
ounces) were given off. The increase 
was due to sensible perspiration or 
sweating. During sensible perspira- 
tion a larger amount of water is evap- 
orated if the skin is oiled than when in 
its normal condition. As much as 350 
grams (12.32 ounces) per hour were 
given off in one instance by an oiled 
skin, which before oiling gave off only 
230 grams (8.1 ounces) per hour. 
These facts show why perspiration is 
more freely and thoroughly produced 
in the dry air of the Turkish bath than 
in a steam bath. 


SALT AND CANCER. 


The magazine, “ Modern Medicine,” 
published monthly, edited by Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, the Superintendent of Battle 
Creck Sanitarium, contains in every 
issue many important items on health 
topics that ought to find their way into 
every family in the land. We copy a 
few of them for the Science of Health. 
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“Dr. James Braithwaite, of Leeds, 
England, in an article recently pub- 
lished in ‘The Lancet’ attributes 
cancer to the excessive use of salt, and 
calls attention to the fact that it is 
most abundant in those who make a 
large use of pork. 

“ Recent observations seem to show 
that cancer is a parasitic disease, and 
the probabilities are that the body is 
prepared for the entrance and develop- 
ment of the parasite by any influence 
or habit which lowers vital resistance, 
and hence lessens the power of the 
tissues to defend themselves. The ex- 
cessive use of salt may have a possible 
relation to cancer, and the same may 
perhaps be said about all wrong habits 
of life.” 

We may add to the above that the 
cancer parasite, like the parasite of 
cholera, yellow fever, typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, and other chronic diseases 
can only germinate and propagate 
where it finds a seed-bed suitable for 
it, and that seed-bed is always where 
there are foul elements in the blood and 
tissues of the victims of such disease. 


NEURASTHENIA. 


Dr. B. A. Buchanan, in an article on 
Neurasthenia and its Treatment, makes 
the following comments: In this age 
of electricity, man rushes hither and 
thither at a breakneck speed in order 
to accomplish the tasks which the 
world seems to unreasonably demand 
of him. The result is that we as phy- 
sicians find ourselves confronted daily 
with physical wrecks. They come to 
us with such a woebegone look, such 
hopeless expression, that you might 
take them for apostles of Dante, with- 
out any present or future hope. They 
are nervous and without ambition. 
Though previously full of energy, they 
now seem indifferent, entirely pros- 
trated, irritable, no appetite, anzemic, 
and extremely nervous, headache, back- 
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ache, gastro-intestinal atony, neuro- 

muscular weakness, cerebral depres- 

sion, mental iritability, and insomnia. 
TREATMENT. 

The treatment is largely hygienic 
and dietetic, and will vary consider- 
ably in different cases. But in all 
cases the cause must be ascertained and 
removed. Where there has been inac- 
tivity, regulated physical exercise will 
be of great value; on the other hand, 
the rest cure of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell 
has been quite effective, especially in 
women. But in men this is not so 
practicable. Tobacco and alcohol must 
be interdicted, and tea and coffee used 
sparingly. Every one knows how the 
athlete, when in training, is prohib- 
ited the use of stimulants and narcot- 
ics, but few are cognizant of the fact 
that men and women desirous of the 
highest success that physical and men- 
tal fitness can give for as long a term 
of years as nature will allow them, in- 
evitably lessen their effectiveness and 
shorten their careers by various forms 
of supposedly harmless nerve stimu- 
lation, no less than by the use of 
narcotics and of alcoholic beverages, in- 
dulged in to excess; in fact, the stimu- 


lant epidemic, it is said, in its present: 


stage of development, has become the 
main foe to health and physical devel- 
opment; a plague more ruinous than 
war and all the hostile powers of nature 
taken together. It is said that in the 
United States alone 500,000 human 
beings succumb every year to maladies 
that can be clearly traced to the influ- 
ence of their passion for chemical irri- 
tants, miscalled tonics. 

The increase of fashionable poisons 
and nervous disorders goes hand in 
hand. Hence, allow me to emphasize 
the importance of instructing your 
neurasthenics as regards the medicine 
they take. Tell every patient not to 
take any tonics, however much adver- 
tised, unless prescribed by a reputable 
physician. 
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with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 


By Unctre Jor, 





No. 602. +. Lusk, of McKees- 
port, Pa. This child presents a strik- 
ing development of head, inasmuch as 
the superior intellectual faculties are 
so much more fully developed than his 
perceptive qualities. He will there- 
fore be thoughtful, ingenious, and in- 
quiring in the tone of his mind, but he 
will need to be carefully watched ere 
his thoughts get the better of his per- 
ceptions. He will often get into a 
brown study, and may have to be 
called twice, but he will be liable to go 
head first when he is running, and 
stumble over something that is just un- 
der his feet which he ought to see 
is before him. He will be bright in 
some respects, and can be reasoned with 
when he is asked to do a thing, and 
will very easily learn why a thing is 
so and so, and also why it is not done 
in some other way. His sympathetic 
mind can be easily called out, and he 
will early see why it is that some people 
will do more for him than others. 

He has a long head, as seen in the 
side portrait, but the length is more in 
the anterior lobe than the posterior one. 
The front view shows how fully devel- 
oped he is in the truly business facul- 
ties ; thus, he will be prudent, watchful, 
economical, energetic, and not easily 
swerved in one direction or another 
when he has once made up his mind to 
accomplish anything. He will be very 
ambitious, and will show more than or- 
dinary skill in devising ways and means 
for doing his work. He will worry a 
little too much, and sudden frights and 
worry must be kept from his mind. He 
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“ The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
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Age, 18 months ; circumference of head, 19 in, ; height, 


13% in; length, 
3234 in. ; chest, 
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20 in. 
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must put away his own playthings, and 
not allow his mother to do it for him. 
He will make a philosopher, mathema- 
tician, an advanced thinker, writer, 
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and minister, if he is developed in a 
professional line. If not, he will be 
first a business man and will finish up 
his career as a philanthropist. 


THE FINISHED PRODUCT. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY OF THE METALS. 


SaraH M. Bmwp.re. 


It was the fashion in those days to 
hold conventions on Christmas Eve, so 
all the Metals concluded to do the fash- 
ionable thing and have a convention. 
And every kind of metal the world over 
sent a one-pound delegate to their great 
meeting. How they arrived there no- 
body told, but when the appointed day 
came all the delegates were promptly 
assembled in- their Hall in the Grove, 
which was just a shady retreat under 
some big trees of California in the Yo- 
semite valley. Nature had woven a 
thicket of green branches for covering 
overhead and laid a carpet of the soft- 
est velvety green grass with a = sprink- 
ling of dainty flowers here and there. 

Fair weather gave them a warm 
greeting at their opening session, and 
merry sunbeams peeped through the 
leafy roof and darted radiant gleams 
down on them until the Metals shone 
and sparkled in much splendor. Never 
before had there been such a vast col- 
lection of representatives from the Met- 
al kingdom appearing in so many vary- 
ing shades of colors from the dullest 
hues to those of gayest brilliancy. They 
were of different sizes, but a small fel- 
low of one kind was just as weighty as 
a larger one of another kind, for all 
were one-pounders. Aluminum from 
Niagara Falls was elected President, 
Tin from England, Vice-President, 
Nickel from New Caledonia, Recording 
Secretary, and Mercury from Spain, 
Correspending Secretary. The  Presi- 
dent spoke a few happily chosen words 
of welcome, then said: 

“My kinsmen of the Metallic world 
we have come together in this, our first 
grand convention, to consider how we 
may aid in the advancement of the 
world’s civilization, which can best be 
done by every individual making the 
most of himself, and in being wisely 
helpful to our neighbor who is_ the 
everybody about us. We are now ready 
for the consideration of our interesting 
subject, ‘The Finished Product,’ and 
all who have acquired information re- 
lative to this profound problem let them 
be generous in not withholding it from 





others. If a thought strikes you, don’t 
hesitate to speak it out.” 

Then such a clanging of Metal noises 
as was never heard before, for a thought 
struck every one, and all attempted to 
speak at once. The combination of 
sounds made a musical jargon, but not 
one intelligible word could be distin- 
guished. Some one arose to a point of 
order, and when quiet was restored the 
President said: 

“TIT acknowledge the blunder to be 
mine. I should have known that worthy 
thoughts would strike you all; now let 
us conduct our meeting with decorum 
and avoid further confusion by speak- 
ing one at a time. Will our honored 
Gold delegate from South Africa be the 
first to give us a valued thought?” 

With deference, Gold Pound respond- 
ed: 

“My dear Metallic friends, we wish 
to ponder with care over the thought 
of The Finished Product and gain a 
comprehension of its full meaning and 
to learn ways by which an object can 
be made the best of in itself until it 
comes out a finely finished product. 
This wondrous world, of which we form 
a part, abounds in various other crea- 
tions as unique as ourselves, among 
which are earth’s greatest servants, 
called mankind. These human creatures 
serve all the material world and then 
make everything serve them in return. 
These beings called men think we serve 
them, yet we do nothing while they toil 
and labor to make us into things of util- 
ity and ornament. Sometimes I am 
made an idol of and might become 
proud and boastful over the much good 
done by me, but I am humbled and 
grieved by the harm I also do. As you 
know, it is unbecoming to talk much of 
self and one’s own deeds; some who pride 
themselves in their useful doing blind- 
fold themselves to their own wrong do- 
ings, having used an influence to cause 
heartrending grief and disaster. I have 
known such an instance. Now we, as 
Metals, wish to be purified from our 
dross, however complex the ordeals, and 
be made into something, coming out the 
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finished product happy in the knowl- 
edge that it pays. Whatever any of us 
are fitted for and want to become, may 
be recorded by our Secretary, Nickel, 
and all information that is desirable to 
have made widely known our Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Mercury, will send 
by our system of wireless telegraphy, 
the whirling winds, to all parts of the 
compass. The moisture in the air 
around us will be taken up and con- 
densed into water-drops and carried in 
clouds to the uttermost parts of Earth, 
and falling in rain will penetrate into 
the depths of mines and report our pro- 
ceedings here, and there is nothing hid- 
den but shall be made known. We 
should aim to be and do the things we 
wish to appear to be and do. Let the 
being shine transparent in the seem- 
ing.” 

“Well spoken, Golden Pound,” said 
the President; “ you have the ring of 
genuineness that gives a sure depend- 
ence everywhere on your reliability. Let 
us next have an expression from Silver 
Pound, who looks so bright.” 

Then Silver Pound spoke: 

**T should like to tell you some things 
[have experienced and what I learned 
from a little bird that carried the mat- 
ter. While I lay as profitless ore in the 
mine without hope of becoming any- 
thing—and there can hardly be any- 
thing more desolate than hopelessness, 
and nothing more joy-giving than a 
great expectant hope of coming good. 
One day a bird came and sang so thrill- 
ingly in a tree near by that I wondered 
at it, but could understand only the 
chorus of the song, ‘I am so glad, so 
glad! ’ 

** Why are you glad?’ T asked. 

““* Because of the delightful things I 
have learned over the world.’ 

** Do tell me about them,’ I pleaded. 

“*T ean’t; there are too many things. 
O, Silver Ore, why don’t you get out and 
be something, something useful?’ 

“* How can I be useful?’ 

“*By becoming a finished product 
and thus be made into something of ser- 
vice. And when you go about it don’t 
be satisfied with just being something, 
but be the best something that you have 
sapacity to be. Get yourself into a fer- 
vor of restless, eager, noble discontent 
with present attainments and determine 
to go on to unreached goals. Didn’t my 
song charm you to-day? There were 
higher notes than ever I sang before, 
and my heart was brimfull of sweet 
melody. The fresh mountain breezes 
here exhilarate one after being in a big 
city where one sniffs all sorts of smells 
in the air. Yet there is good every- 
where if we only know how to find it. 
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Opportunities are wary sprites that 
come thickly about us and we need to 
be on the alert or they will escape us. 
In the city I found inspiration for my 
best song; wouldn’t you like to hear 
about it? I hopped near an open win- 
dow where ladies and gentlemen were 
having an Institute Session — that’s 
what they called it—and their object 
was to learn about human beings; such 
funny creatures human beings are, they 
are always learning something; they 
have studied trees and flowers, birds, 
beasts, insects, and metals, and here 
some had met to study themselves and 
how to find out people’s greatest talents 
so that everybody could know what 
kind of finished products to make of 
themselves.’ 

“* What is talent?’ I asked. 

“*Aptitude for being moulded into 
something. Every created thing has 
talent; but there are creatures who 
often mistake the talents of others for 
their own and let circumstances mould 
them into failures or something of in- 
ferior worth and never attaining the 
complete ideal they were intended to be. 
Silver ore has capability to be moulded 
into a number of things. I have heard 
silver bells that played tunes more mu- 
sical in sound than the song of birds. 
Silver is made into more objects of use 
and beauty than you can imagine.’ 

** Tow can I be of use and beauty?’ I 
asked. 

‘By serving others of course. I can 
tell you something. These men creat- 
ures serve all things in the world, they 
serve us and then we serve them, and it 
is beautiful to serve one another.’ 

* Then I cried out: 

**QO, let me be of service in the 
world! ’ 

* And the little bird said: 

**Send out your message by mental 
telepathy and it will reach some of 
these men servants of ours and they will 
awake some morning with an original 
idea that has reached their brains, and 
they will come seeking ore in this sil- 
ver mine, and very quickly you will find 
yourself being made into something.’ 

“After this men came, and I passed 
through peculiar processes until I came 
out a pound of pure, shining silver. 
Just what I may become as a finished 
product I don’t quite like to say, but 
rumor has it that I am to have part in 
a chime of bells.” 

Tron Pound from Sweden spoke next: 

*T have decided upon what I shall 
like best to become. I have learned 
somewhat concerning the fiery ordeal 
whereby this hard iron is melted into 
liquid like water and then made over 
some way until I come out fine-tem- 
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pered steel. I haven’t found out all 
about it yet, but will discover more and 
more as I go along; and I don’t shrink 
from the ordeals, for I know my innate 
ability and have set my aim high, and 
when I come out the finished product 
I shall be of many times more value 
than a pound of gold.” 

At this a tinkling of merriment and 
laughter rang throughout the Metals. 

“Absurd! absurd!” they all clanged. 
And Gold Pound’s face glittered with 
indignation. “Iron dollars would be 
valueless, and nobody wants to carry an 
iron watch. Whoever heard of a pound 
of iron becoming worth more than a 
pound of gold! ” 

*“T have,” answered Iron Pound. 

“Then tell us about it,” commanded 
President Aluminum. 

Iron Pound responded with some dig- 
nity: 

*T should like to make a little speech. 
I, too, learned something from the In- 
stitute that Silver Pound spoke of.” 

“Hear! hear!” clamored the Metal 
voices. And all listened eagerly to Iron 
Pound’s little speech: 

“The whispering breezes came to me 
direct from the Institute at No. 24 East 
22d Street, New York City, and told me 
more things than there is time now to 
repeat. But this I learned, that Metals 
are somewhat like men and women, 
boys and girls, in that if it isn’t found 
out what latent possibilities are in them 
and they don’t go through correct proc- 
esses to be made into whatever their 
abilities fit them for they never attain 
their highest happiness or greatest 
worth in the world, and it is the duty 
of all to find out their best talents and 
aim to become finished products. Many 
are trying to be the thing for which 
they are not best suited and feel their 
lives to be incomplete and not fully sat- 
isfactory, and they always remain un- 
finished products. 

* Now we don’t want such blundering 
in our Metallic world. It is wise to 
learn from the mistakes of others, but 
better not waste time learning by our 
own mistakes. Why, some people are 


like brass stove-pipes and copper tea- 
spoons—not the proper thing to develop 
the real value that is in them. Others, 
when in their right places, possess much 
original worth, but can hardly be manu- 
factured into anything greater. Then 
there are those supposed to have only 
ordinary ability, like myself, Iron 
Pound, but who have solidity, and with 
a strong, definite purpose aim to be- 
come a finished product in the line of 
their best talent until finally they excel 
in worth their golden gifted brothers. 

“The finished material of the human 
mind requires work, hard work, as it 
does with Metals to come out something 
worth while. The mere wishing for an 
ultimate good accomplishes nothing, but 
the steadfast willing and doing along 
right lines attain the grand finale.” 

Then all the Metals became impatient 
because Iron Pound hadn’t told them 
what kind of a finished product he was 
going to be. So Iron Pound had to 
speak again, and said: 

‘I am going to be wrought upon and 
made into steel watch-springs. Now 
please tell me how much this raw ma- 
terial of iron will be worth when the 
finishing touches are put upon it as fine 
steel watch-springs? ” 

*T ean guess,” put in Platinum, from 
the Ural Mountains, “that it will be 
worth eighty-four thousand gold dol- 
lars, for that is what Report told me, 
but I hardly believed it.” 

The President complimented Iron 
Pound on his worthy aim, then in con- 
clusion said: 

“Tt is time for our convention to ad- 
journ until to-morrow, Christmas Day, 
when we shall try to have an answer to 
this question, *A pound of iron made 
into steel watch springs is of how much 
more value than a pound of gold?’ 
Also we shall consider the comparative 
worth of quality versus bulk or size; 
and have further remarks on the trans- 
forming power of. correct improving 
processes, and how they who possess 
moderate ability may become of su- 
preme excellence when made into The 
Finished Product.” 
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THE CLOSING 


THE SALUTATORY. 
By Mrs. M. Thomson. 


Mr. President, Members of the Facul- 
ty, and Fellow-Students, and Future 
Students:—We heartily welcome you to 
the closing exercises of 1902, and we re- 
gret that so pleasant and profitable a 
time has terminated. Life is made up 


EXERCISES. 


of meetings and partings, but herein is 
proved the truth of Beecher’s words: 
“As ships meet at sea, a moment to- 
gether, when words of greeting must be 
spoken, and then away into the deep, 
so men meet in this world; and I think 
we should cross no man’s path without 
hailing him, and, if he needs, giving him 
supplies.” 
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We desire in this brief salutation to 
express all the warmth we feel toward 
you. Our intercourse this evening will 
be brief, but with confidence I recom- 
mend to those who follow the study of 
Phrenology, a philosophy, a science and 
an art. As philosophy it shows that the 
sources of mental phenomena are in up- 
ward of fifty primary faculties, seated 
in as many different regions of the 
brain. As a science it includes all sys- 
tematized knowledge of the relations be- 
tween mind, brain, and body. As an 
art it enables us to judge of individual 
development. We find wisdom in _ its 
plans and methods, and I trust we shall 
honor the cause we have been endeavor- 
ing to grasp for the last few weeks in 
this Institute. 

We are thankful there is such a 
place where systematic and _ practical 
instruction is given and may our studies 
be carried on with a deeper realization 
of the greatness and goodness which 
may accrue from our understanding of 
the principles of Phrenology. 

When we think of the great mass of 
people who are_ entirely indifferent, 
some ignorant and some antagonistic, 
we are thankful that we have been en- 
lightened and acknowledge our indebt- 
edness to those whose continued re- 
search has given Phrenology its present 
basis. In earlier times the career of 
Phrenology was a somewhat chequered 
one, but its noble champions persistent- 
ly and successfully repulsed the bitter 
antagonism and bigoted assaults of its 
opponents, and to-day we benefit by 
their incessant labors and self-denying 
love. We each have it in our power in 
a greater or less degree to influence 
those with whom we are associated. 
Our responsibilities have increased with 
added knowledge and will deepen as we 
further pursue the study and earry it 
into practical activity. The foundation 
has been laid the last few weeks; furth- 
er developments will depend on study 
and observation. By this only will we 
be competent to advise and direct those 
coming under our notice. 

The following serves to express my 
thoughts: 

*“* May every soul that touches mine, 

3e it the lightest contact, get therefrom 

some good, 

Some little grace, some kindly thought, 

One aspiration yet unfelt, one bit of 
courage 

For the darkening sky, one gleam of 
faith 

To brave the quickening ills of life, 

One glimpse of brighter skies beyond 
the gathering mists, 

To make this life worth while, and 

heaven a surer heritage.” 
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PHRENOLOGY AS AN ART. 
By Mr. Frederick Koch. 


Phrenology is a science, a philosophy, 
and an art. As an art it enables us to 
observe individual development. What 
is art? What is the definition of art? 
The most frequent and common applica- 
tion of this word is skill. To play an 
instrument is an art. It is also an art 
to make or build an instrument. It is 
an art to build a portrait, a bust, or fig- 
ure. Some say it is an art to cook. A 
loftier definition of art is,—the repro- 
duction of the beautiful in Nature, such 
as the fine arts: painting, sculpture, ete. 

The highest definition of art is: To re- 
produce, or reproduction or expression 
of the truth in nature. The truth in 
nature is beautiful. 

Dr. Brandenburg, in one of his lect- 
ures, dissected a heart, showing the deli- 
eate and intricate structure, and called 
attention to the great strength of the 
tendons, whereupon he exclaimed: 
“Isn’t this beautiful?” One of the fair 
students seemed surprised at this re- 
mark, and thought it necessary to cor- 
rect the doctor, saying, “ I should con- 
sider it wonderful, rather than beauti- 


The doctor, however, reiterated his 
statement that the heart is beautiful, as 
well as wonderful. The sense of the 
beautiful differs and varies as much as 
our education. If we desire to improve 
our conception of the beautiful and cor- 
rect our ideal, truth in nature should be 
our guiding star. 

Phrenology is an art, because it re- 
quires skill and experience to observe 
differences in the outline or shape of 
the head, and then be able to describe 
them true to nature. To produce or re- 
produce a portrait according to the prin- 
ciples of Phrenology, is an art of the 
highest conception. Phrenology is to 
portrait painting or modelling what an- 
atomy is to the whole figure. There- 
fore, the discovery of Phrenology was 
an event of great advancement to art. 
In the different departments of art, such 
as landscape, still life, animal, and fig- 
ure the human head surpasses them in 
importance. Therefore, the discovery of 
Phrenology is an advancement of the 
highest type of art. 

Without anatomy the framework of 
the body, the bones and muscles as a 
basis for construction in building up a 
figure no work of art true to nature can 
be produced except by close observation 
or copy from nature. Without Phre- 
nology as a basis the artist cannot build 
up a bust or a human head true to nat- 
ure, except by close observation and im- 
itation of nature. 
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Some time ago an artist in the New 
York Journal stated that Leonardo da 
Vinci used for his celebrated painting, 
“The Last Supper,” the same model for 
the figure of Christ as for Judas. That 
after a lapse of a few years the model 
he used for painting the figure of Christ 
had changed so much and became so de- 
graded as to be a suitable model for 
Judas. This may be true or not. 

From a Phrenological point of view it 
is to be regarded as very doubtful. We 
may consider that the expression of the 
face could change from a noble to a de- 
graded expression, yet no artist being a 
student of Phrenology can deny that the 
original nobility could not be traced. 
There are great changes possible in the 
brain, and more especially in the physi- 
ognomy. But fundamental characteris- 
tics, such as descend by inheritance 
through generations, cannot change in a 
few years. 

Possibly Leonardo da Vinci intended 
to express a depraved type, rather than 
a low type in Judas, in which case he 
would have been true to nature, and this 
model and his reproduction could be 
classed in the highest definition of art. 
On the other hand, if Leonardo da Vinci 
intended to portray a low and undevel- 
oped type, possessing large Acquisitive- 
ness and Secretiveness, lacking Con- 
scientiousness, Veneration, and Benevol- 
ence then he could not have been true 
to nature by selecting his former model 
of Christ. His Physiognomy may have 
been suitable after a few years of de- 
based living, but never could the brain 
or skull have undergone such funda- 
mental changes. To portray the divine 
figure of Christ, and also that of the de- 
praved figure of Judas from the same 
model, is doubtful. 

Anatomy brought science into art; so 
did Phrenology. Michael Angelo demon- 
strated the importance and necessity of 
anatomy to art. In years to come Dr. 
Gall will not only be regarded as the 
founder of a new science, but will be 
considered in the same class with Mich- 
ael Angelo as an apostle of art. The 
“Pyramids” were constructed with 
marvellous ingenuity. Yet, in our time, 
with the science of engineering applied 
such wonderful constructions are re- 
duced to a science. Through the appli- 
vation of anatomy and Phrenology art 
has a scientific foundation. 

We find the art of sculpture very 
highly developed in Greece several hun- 
dred years before the Christian era. 
Anatomy and Phrenology were not then 
known. At least, not sufficiently ex- 
pounded. Yet they succeeded in estab- 
lishing an elevated standard of the beau- 
tiful by very close observation and copy 
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from nature and by their highly devel- 
oped sense of the beautiful. 

Why do we find some artists not ac- 
quainted with Phrenology? Why is it? 
Why is it that we find some doctors 
without a knowledge of this science? 
There are natural causes for this phe- 
nomena. Comparatively speaking, Phre- 
nology is a young science. If we follow 
its history we notice that time was in- 
sufficient to develop a master mind, an 
artist able to use the existing materials 
and establish and construct certain fun- 
damental principles or a positive system 
adapted to art. 

It took Dr. Gall fifty years to lay down 
the corner-stone of the structure; 
Spurzheim and Combe could not have ac- 
complished any earlier their part. The 
achievements of the Fowler Brothers, S. 
R. Wells, and Nelson Sizer are as yet too 
recent and gigantic to be properly ap- 
preciated. Their observations and ex- 
periences extended through their entire 
long and successful lives and required 
the full length of their career. In the 
right time a new leader, a new genius, 
will rise to carry on the grand work, 
and deliver to future generations enough 
food to sustain their mental digestion 
for another period. 

In the evolution of the human mind 
of progress and advancement one hun- 
dred years is hardly enough for great 
accomplishments and already astound- 
ing results have really been made. Al- 
though at various times, some persons 
may have been favored exceptions and 
these possibly had glimpses of the truth 
of Phrenology or Physiognomy and 
could judge human character and mind 
from individual expression, yet, the 
science of Phrenology is a modern 
science par excellence. Phrenology 
could not have been discovered earlier 
in the history of mankind than it was. 
The race was not ready for it before, and 
not advanced enough. At the right time 
Phrenology was discovered and formed 
one of the great epochs of progress and 
civilization. 

Phrenology is not only an art and a 
science to art, but also a key to art. It 
teaches the prerequisites for an artist. 
It explains the different inclinations, 
ability, and department of the individual 
artist. It explains why one painter rev- 
els in seenery and landscape, in ocean 
waves and beautiful sunsets, or in bat- 
tles; another in Genre, in animals, chil- 
dren, or the expression of character. Or 
still another in history. It explains the 
‘aricaturist,also the appreciation for the 
nude in art. It explains why every art- 
ist does not excel in portrait painting. 
All artists require the faculties of Form, 
Size, Individuality, and Constructive- 
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ness; and the painter in addition re- 
quires Color. According to the develop- 
ment of Ideality the sense of the beau- 
tiful will be expressed. Conscientious- 
ness will add its characteristic, and 
when in harmony with the other facul- 
ties will help in finding and expressing 
the truth of nature. Imitation and Sub- 
limity add to perfection. But there is 
one faculty necessary for the higher at- 
tainments of art. It was the faculty 
that imparted enchantment to Millet’s 
masterpiece, “ Angelus.” It is Spirit- 
uality which supplies inspiration and in- 
tuition and brings life into art. Human 
nature is a prerequisite for the portrait 
artist, and in the future he will be a 
Phrenologist. 

While the Phrenologist also should be 
an artist, the Phrenologist must per- 
ceive differences in size and form, and 
not much can be accomplished if the 
sense of distinction is missing. It is a 
paramount necessity for the student of 
Phrenology to develop the perceptive 
faculties, or at least, keep them active. 
It is the lack of the perceptive faculties, 
or their lack of practice, or the insuffi- 
cient development of Human Nature 
which often accounts for the opposition 
to this science by wise, intelligent 
people. The essential faculty to the 
science of Phrenology is Human Nature. 

In conclusion, I will give a suggestion 
to beginners of the cultivation of the 
perceptives: To judge individual charac- 
teristic differences, peculiarities, ete., it 
is necessary to have a standard. We 
must have in mind a normally developed 
pattern, sample, or type, accepted as 
correct and perfect for a contrast and 
basis of comparison. The — student 
should impress on his mind the outline 
of a perfect type. This can be done by 
mastering drawing the outline of a per- 
fect type many times until able to pro- 
duce the same form by memory. 


“THE HALL OF FAME.” 
A PROSE POEM. 
By Mrs. Anne Imogen Henion. 


You have heard of the wonderful 
“Hall of Fame?” In the Hall are the 
names of our famous men. When the 
sun has set upon their work so needed 
by the world, and yet, completed, the 
eall to higher trusts has come when 
least expected, and opened wide the 
portal gates to receive the souls death 
liberates. 

Then in this hall are placed their 
names, on which we gaze with awe. 
Their aims, their life, their sacrifice, 
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their grand achievements help us; but 
oh! the sorrow of the world’s bereave- 
ments. 

A Hall more famous still I know, 
where the flowers of thought forever 
grow. Their birthplace here and _ in- 
spiration, from which is circled all crea- 
tion. 

[ invite you then to be my guest for 
[. know it will prove of interest. I think 
we'll enter this lower door. To begin 
and work up from the floor, by wise old 
heads is said to be the only way in the 
world to see. 

Phalanges, Tarsal, Meta, too, Fibula, 
Tibia; but that won’t do for there’s a 
knee and a femur bone. Having no 
company it stands alone. 

The next is a place where [I should 
say, a table d’hote dinner is served each 
day. But I wish to get into the dome 
of thought and not linger with things 
that can always be bought. 

Let us hurry along for the wonders 
are here. Let us enter with reverence, 
trembling, fear. 

A tablet to strangers, the first thing 
[ see, of course should be read by you 
and me. 

TABLET. 

“This dome the creator in wisdom 
has wrought. ’Tis made to commemo- 
rate each single thought. A guide you 
will need all its parts to explain, to ex- 
plore it alone is a task that is vain.” 


Do you know of any one we ean get? 

Why, yes; just lately a lady I’ve met. 
So broad is her fame that I scarcely 
need even to mention her name. She 
kindly consented to give of her store 
and add to our knowledge, so we en- 
tered the door. 


GUIDE. 


In this part of the dome so marvel- 
lously great, is erected a tablet to home 
and state. ’Tis here you may come if 
with work you are weary, you’re ac- 
corded a welcome that never is dreary, 
for love of child, of home, of state, of 
horse or dog, or friend or mate, all find 
a weleome warm and true that helps us 
all our journey through. 

Is there word so great e’er writ by 
pen as the word of love for our fellow- 
men? Continuity is next on this tablet 
above. It stands for stability and not 
like a dove, forever unsettled, its work 
never done, but works right along till 
its laurels are won. I desire to tell of 
its great progression, but time won’t al- 
low of so great a digression. At the top 
of this dome, just over your head, is the 
thought that inspires to reverence the 
dead. Self-esteem, decision, and kind- 
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ness of thought are behind, and_ be- 
fore it, our lives they are wrought 
Lower down in the dome, from these 
thoughts, on each side, justice, hope, 
trust, will forever abide. But lower 
down still some tablets are hung that 
are left to themselves, by poets unsung. 
They are thoughts of caution, gain, and 
greed, when largely developed respond 
to no need. When developed just right, 
and in moderate degree, build fortunes, 
in fact everything that we see. And 
when the pereceptives, and reason as 
well, work harmoniously together, I 
could not for a spell tell half of the 
work of this marvellous power. 

No wonder their names are inscribed 
in this tower. Can you realize, friends, 
for a moment, you're brought to the 
chambers of inspired, infinite thought? 
Cast the mind’s eve for a while o’er the 
earth. Enumerate some of the achieve- 
ments of worth. Our “ flat-iron” and 
sub-way are things of to-day. The wire- 
less messages, common you say? Yes, 
but consider the source of their birth. 
Glance backward at Watt at home by 
his hearth. The cause and effect in his 
reasoning mind found a way the two 
ends of the earth to bind. And Newton, 
another whose mind you will find is of 
this very same reasoning kind. There’s 
Rell, and Morse, their minds employed, 
the fruits of whose labors are still en- 
joved. There’s practical Edison work- 
ing away, adapting, inventing, from day 
to day. Philanthropy, too, has _ tablet 
hung here. Don’t fail to gaze long on 
this tablet. Draw near. There are gal- 
leries of art and the Margaret Louise, 
where women who work may repose at 
their ease. The Carnegie libraries the 
country adorn, his kindness is ceaseless 
as night and morn. These works are a 
few that come under my pen of the 
thoughts and deeds of noble men. What 
a power is ours then! What good we 
may do when we learn of each tablet its 
meaning so true. 

While reasoning thus, I turned to our 
guide, who was standing alert, quite 
close to my side, and said, *‘ Can you tell 
me will there ever be a tablet placed 
here in this Hall for me?” She replied, 
“The whole world is commemorate 
here, whether good or bad, or far or 
near; their influence spreading the wide 
world o’er, including the rich as well as 
the poor. So your tablet forever may 
hang in sight and say to the world, ‘I 
have failed to do right.’ But it may, if 
you choose, hang as plainly in view and 
say to the world, ‘I evil eschew.’ 

“We each have a dome, we can make 
what we will, for the brain is the man, 
not our ill-fitting bodies, nor any one of 
our numerous hobbies.” 
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I heard some one speak, so looking 
around to see who had spoken, a doctor 
I found. He gave us knowledge, the 
iatest and best, and then many others 
rewarded our quest. They told us of 
truth, wisdom, and power, and advised 
us to make of this dome a bower. 

There’s one I must mention who came 
in our way that told us how silly, in- 
deed, *twas to say that of all God’s creat- 
ures man is the least. To prove his 
assertion he gave us a feast, or rather a 
glimpse from the time of creation, trac- 
ing man down to our own grand nation. 

Long ere this, kind friends, you have 
guessed, no doubt, what this Hall is I 
am talking about. The Hall is your 
body the dome your head. 

The good we accomplish is not when 
we're dead, but a blessing now to some 
one given, each moment and hour we 
have to live. Then when our life on 
earth is done, a tablet far better than 
any one erected in marble in the “ Hall 
of Fame” will be erected to our name, 
and our tablet then will the mind en- 
gage and love will be our heritage. 


ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. 
By Miss Bella Brake. 


In the first of our anatomical proofs 
of Phrenology we are told that, “ Those 
animals that possess the most complex 
brains exhibit the greatest number of 
instinets.”” Again, the greater the num- 
ber of folds or convolutions there are in 
the brain of an animal, the greater is 
the intellingence of that animal. This 
just reminds me of my brother’s dog, 
Punch, that his brain must have a large 
number of folds, because, if he is asked, 
* How do you get on in the world, 
Punch?” he will immediately turn 
round and bite his tail, thus illustrating 
the old saying, “ Make both ends meet.” 
Ile will also, when told, go out into the 
garden and bring the morning paper. 
Desmoulins tells us that the number of 
convolutions there are in the dog’s brain 
exceeds, by six or eight times, those of 
the cat, and so this accounts for intelli- 
gence being greater in the dog than in 
the cat. 

We are also told that size without 
quality does not give power, so from 
this we see that although the brains of 
the monkey and dog are smaller than 
those of the ox and ass, yet the former 
approach nearer to man in regard to 
their intellectual faculties. 

We will now consider some of the in- 
tellectual faculties, and see how they are 
developed in the lower animals. Let us 
first take form. Some dogs and horses 
remember a person who has been absent 
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for a year or two, while others will for- 
get all about the persons. 

The faculty of Locality is strong in 
many of the lower animals; they find 
their way as by instinct; if carried a 
long distance, even over a_ tortuous 
route, and so caged that they cannot see 
out, on being set free they will start 
back and often make a direct line for 
home. One case presents itself to me, 
in which a pony was taken a long way 
from its native place and between twelve 
and fifteen months afterward made its 
way right back. Professor L. Bianchi, 
of Milan, found that after the destruc- 
tion of the cortex of the prefrontal lobes 
in dogs and monkeys not only was mem- 
ory, attention, and judgment impaired, 
but the animals did not recognize either 
the places or persons with whom they 
had been previously familiar. Swallows 
and other birds migrate from one cli- 
mate to another at certain seasons of 
the year, which is attributed by Dr. Gall 
to periodical and involuntary excitement 
of the organ of Locality. 

Among the animals the tones uttered 
are comparatively simple and_ corre- 
spond with the simplicity of their nat- 
ure; yet unquestionably these simple ut- 
terances serve the purpose of language 
and are instinctively understood by ani- 
mals of the same class. Every sheep 
knows the bleat of its own lamb, though 
it may be in the midst of a flock which 
is composed of thousands; every cow 
knows the call of its calf. Is not this 
language? 

Time is also found in animals. Mr. 
Southey, in his “ Omniana,” relates two 
instances of dogs who had acquired such 
a knowledge of time as would enable 
them to count the days of the week. He 
says: “ My grandfather had one which 
trudged two miles every Saturday to 
eater for himself in the shambles. I 
know another more extraordinary and 
well-authenticated example. A dog 
which had belonged to an Irishman, and 
was sold by him in England, would 
never touch a morsel of meat upon Fri- 
day.” Dr. Vimont thinks it impossible 
to doubt that the lower animals possess 
the faculty of appreciating time, and he 
relates several facts in support of this 
opinion. 

Combe says that it is difficult to de- 
termine whether or not the faculty of 
numbers exists in animals. The dog, 
Punch, that has been mentioned before, 
will, if he is told to sit up and a piece of 
biscuit is placed on his nose, not touch 
that biscuit until the number “ three ” 
is said, whether it is counted consecu- 
tively or not. Of course he has been 
told at the beginning that he must not 
touch it until “ three ” is said. 
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It would seem that scientists are not 
agreed as to whether the lower animals 
possess the power of reasoning or not. 
One gentleman says: “A low organ of 
Causality may be seen in many of the 
lower animals where reason aids instinct 
to form simple combinations in the ap- 
plication of simple causes to produce de- 
sired results.” The following fact would 
appear to strengthen the theory that 
some animals possess the power of rea- 
soning, at least to a small degree. An 
Australian dog on a sheep-farm, where 
sheep had to be killed for the use of the 
laboring men, would, on seeing the last 
of the mutton taken out of the slaugh- 
ter-house, invariably go to the paddock 
without being directed, bring the kill- 
ing sheep and yard them up ready for 
the butcher. 

It cannot be disputed but that some of 
of the dumb animals have a large degree 
of intelligence. The Phrenological proofs 
quoted above, apply to human beings as 
well as the lower animals. We have not, 
however, compared man’s _ intelligence 
with that of the brute world, for we 
know that he is, or should be, infinitely 
superior to the most intelligent of the 
lower creation, which was given for his 
use. Man, who was created in the image 
and likeness of God himself, is in the 
possession of an immortal soul. 


TEMPERAMENTAL DIFFERENCES. 
By Mr. Osear Lee Pyles. 


* Temperament,considered in its phys- 
ical aspect, is a state of body depending 
upon certain combinations of the various 
systems of the organs and certain fune- 
tional conditions affecting them.” 

By the latest writers on the subject, 
these organs have been classed accord- 
ing to their function into three grand 
systems, which are: the motive, or me- 
chanical, the vital or nutritive, and men- 
tal or nervous; any one of which pre- 
dominating gives rise to a corresponding 
temperament. We have then the motive 
temperament depending upon the pre- 
dominance of the motive or mechanical 
system, the vital temperament depend- 
ing upon the predominance of the vital 
or nutritive system, and the mental tem- 
perament depending upon the predom- 
inance of the brain or nervous system. 

Now, on the proportion of the develop- 
ment of each of these systems are de- 
pendent the great temperamental differ- 
ences. As we cast our eyes about us we 
cannot fail to notice the vast differences 
among human beings. In vain may we 
seek to find two persons exactly alike. 
We find the greatest resemblance among 
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members of the same family, and espe- 
cially between twins; but even in the 
last case there is a manifest difference 
which we cannot fail to see when we be- 
come acquainted with them. Their par- 
ents, or the members of the immediate 
family do not mistake Mary for Sally, 
or Sally for Mary. 

When we compare the different mem- 
bers of various families we find that the 
difference is greater than between mem- 
bers of the same family. 

Extending our comparison to the va- 
rious nations of the same race we find 
this difference greatly augmented. 
Greater still do we find these differences 
between the various races of mankind. 

These comparisons between the mem- 
bers of the same family, families of the 
same nation, and nationalities of the 
same race will apply more forcibly to 
the Caucasian race (though they by no 
means fail to apply to the others) for in 
no other race do we find so great a dif- 
ference in its components as in this. 

The Indians are, as a rule, very much 
alike; so are the Mongolians; and the 
same is true of the Ethiopians. The 
higher the civilization, the finer the or- 
ganization, and the more highly cult- 
ured, the greater are these differences. 
We find by observation that, as a gen- 
eral rule, certain brain developments ac- 
company each of the temperaments, and 
that different persons with a_ corre- 
sponding development of brain and body 
invariably manifest similar characteris- 
tics. This fact is being gradually recog- 
nized by the people in general, even 
though they will not admit Phrenology 
to be a true science. We do not unfre- 
quently read in our newspapers and 
magazines of a person having the artis- 
tic temperament; or of a person being 
of a poetic or an athletic temperament, 
ete., etc. No sane person will deny that 
these differences exist, and if people 
would only take a little trouble to ob- 
serve, they would surely be convinced 
that they signify something. 

If those who doubt Phrenology would 
only apply its principles to their daily 
observations they would soon find that: 
“ Differences of external form are the 
measure of pre-existing differences of in- 
internal character,” and the science of 
Phrenology (as well as Physiognomy) 
would in a very short time be as univer- 
sally recognized as the science of mathe- 
maties, astronomy, medicine, or any 
other. But there are too many, alas! 
whose Phrenological developments too 
clearly indicate that they are too nar- 
row-minded to admit that there can be 
truth in anything which they know 
nothing about, and thus they go through 
the world “doubting Thomases,” de- 
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prived of the benefits which a knowl- 
edge of the subject would afford them. 

*“Tgnorance is the greatest barrier to 
progress, and old thought the greatest 
enemy to new thought.” 

Temperamental differences, as before 
stated, are due to the proportion in 
which the primary temperaments enter 
into the constitution. We would natu- 
rally, therefore, expect to find these dif- 
ferences the greatest among the nations 
or races where the greatest variety of 
combinations is to be found; and the 
greatest similarity in those nations and 
races whose people approach the nearest 
to the pure temperaments. Such we 
find to be the case. No race presents as 
great a variety of combinations of the 
primary temperaments as the Caucasian. 
The other races approach much nearer 
to a pure temperament. Since certain 
characteristics and powers accompany 
each temperament it is evident that the 
nearest approach to perfection is to be 
attained through an equal development 
of all the primary temperaments. 

Two of our great men, whose memory 
the nation reveres—Washington and Mc- 
Kinley —had _ well-balanced tempera- 
ments. 

[ do not mean to convey the impres- 
sion that there cannot be greatness 
without an evenly balanced tempera- 
ment, for such is not the case; but for 
equal greatness in all directions, the 
well-balanced temperament would be re- 
quired. 

As the American nation is made up of 
people from every nation on the face of 
the globe, we should naturally expect to 
find here the greatest variety of temper- 
amental combinations. Whether such is 
the case travellers over the world may 
judge. In the scale of intellectual de- 
velopment the Americans will by no 
means stand at the bottom. 

These temperamental differences are 
necessary for the well-being of man- 
kind and the advancement of civiliza- 
tion. Where the least temperamental 
differences exist there is a tendency to 
degenerate. 

In the evil consequences attending the 
intermarriage of relatives we have an ex- 
ample of the consequences of a lack of 
temperamental difference between the 
parties. The longer these’ intermar- 
riages are continued the more alike in 
temperament posterity becomes, till ex- 
tinction of the family breaks the monot- 
ony. It is all important, therefore, that 
marriage should not take place between 
persons of the same temperament. These 
temperamental differences are by no 
means confined to the human race. 

Descending in the seale of develop- 
ment we find that, next to man, the do- 
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mestic animals exhibit the greatest va- 
riety of temperamental differences. 
Though the differences are not so great 
in these compared with man, they are 
not wanting. Here we find the large- 
boned, muscular (motive) dray horse 
and the long, slender, delicate (mental) 
race-horse; and we learn that their char- 
acteristics are in exact correspondence 
with their developments. We do _ not 
look for power and endurance in the 
race-horse, nor do we look for speed and 
quickness of action in the dray-horse, 
but we apply the universal law, “ That 
size, other things being equal, is a meas- 
ure of power, and that length indicates 
and causes action and intensity.” 

We find these differences very great 
among dogs, but not so great, however, 
among sheep, swine, and poultry. 

The same rule holds good here as in 
the case of man, that the finer the or- 
ganization and the higher the culture, 
the greater the differences. 

In wild animals there is not observable 
very much difference between those of 
the same species. ‘* Every tiger,” says 
Dr. Jacques, “has the _ bilious-motive 
temperament, though there may be in- 
dividual differences in the strength of 
its development; every opossum has the 
vital temperament, and every deer has 
the mental or nervous temperament.” 

The lower in the grade of intelligence 
the smaller do these differences appear, 
until finally we cannot distinguish one 
from another of the same species. Very 
few, if any, could distinguish a mouse 
they had seen before if it were again 
seen amongst fifteen or twenty others, 
without a very close’ observation. 
Though we cannot notice much differ- 
ence in these creatures there is at the 
same time a marked difference. It is 
said that if a stray bee tries to introduce 
himself into a hive composed of from 
twenty thousand to eighty thousand 
bees, he is immediately recognized and 
driven out or killed. 

According to the best authorities on 
the subject, certain conditions of living, 
diet, climate, occupation, exercise, etc., 
all have a tendency to produce certain 
temperamental conditions. We may ex- 
pect therefore, by strictly observing 
these conditions to change our entire 
constitution, and bring about the de- 
sired temperamental condition. 


CHARACTER THOUGHTS. 


By Miss Ada Della Alma Jocoy. 


Any aged Phrenologist will tell us that 
a life-time’s devotion to the science yet 
leaves much undone and much un- 
thought of; what then shall be said of 
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the young man or woman who, in the 
beginning of an uncertain career, en- 
deavors to point out the way for his 
contemporaries to follow? The writer 
does not wish to attempt such an un- 
wise course, yet in the three years’ study 
she has given to this “science of life” 
many thoughts have proved of practical 
benefit to herself, and others are waiting 
for a deeper and richer experience to 
demonstrate. If some of these thoughts 
or even one, proves to be of any sugges- 
tive influence in the future career of 
each of her classmates and young co- 
workers, then the purpose of this effort 
will have been realized, to her very deep 
satisfaction. 

In the beginning we need most fully 
to realize that each mistake of ours will 
be counted not only against us, but 
against Phrenology. The great cause of 
much of the disbelief in this great 
science to-day lies not in the science it- 
self, but in the fact that we have not 
enough great Phrenologists like Gall, 
Spurzheim, Combe, Sizer, the Fowlers, 
and our own inspirers, Drs. Drayton and 
Brandenburg, Miss Fowler, and the 
other members of the faculty. When 
we have more forceful, honest, upright 
promoters in the field we will find true 
Phrenology well disseminated and well 
received, 

If, then, it be true that a measure of 
failure is due to those who practise the 
science rather than to Phrenology itself, 
it is also true that the success of its 
promoters is not theirs alone, but is suc- 
cess for the science itself. When we 
gain applause and recognition as expert 
character delineators, which I hope we 
may all do, we need to count every com- 
pliment to curselves as one for us and 
two for Phrenology. 

In this new work of ours we need to 
remember that we have to cope with 
cultured ignorance. Some persons may 
give us a courteous, well-bred hearing, 
but we should not be so filled with self- 
appreciation as to think courtesy neces- 
sarily means acquiescence. Our least 
difficulties come from both extremes of 
mental development. It is the conserva- 
tive, stay-at-home, wait-a-while-and-see 
sort of person who offers the greatest 
resistance to all progressive’ views. 
Without a certain degree of conserva- 
tism the world would go to pieces. We 
should be thankful we have a conserva- 
tive element to deal with, because 
throughout the history of any science 
conservatism has always been opposed 
to the progress of any new or startling 
departure. A very popular book rarely 
stands as a monument to future genera- 
tions, but dies in its infancy. “ Young 
genius dies early.” Great progress of 
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life comes only with slow development. 
We have to be grateful that Phrenology 
has been progressing slowly but surely, 
rather than too widely and too soon ac- 
cepted, for compared with its sphere of 
usefulness it is yet in its infancy. We 
must be glad when we meet criticism 
and vituperation, for it shows that the 
conservatives are getting “ waked up.” 
We should be rejoicing that Gaul, Spurz- 
heim, Combe, and the Fowlers have 
borne the brunt of hard criticism and 
have successfully paved the road for us 
by thus braving the opposition of the 
leaders of the world’s — intellectual 
thought, and we have them to thank to- 
day for the ardent supporters we have 
had from most of the intelligent, pro- 
gressive, scientific men of the century 
that is past. Our own faculty and their 
co-workers are making the way = still 
easier for us by winning to our side the 
great scientific men of the day. 

Let us, then, with due gratitude for 
those who have preceded us, prepare 
ourselves to win for our science the ap- 
proval of the foremost scientists to come 
in this new century just begun, taking 
up the work where others are leaving 
off, and putting all our new, young vigor 
into the furtherance of our beloved 
work. In this we need much self-re- 
liance, yet each convert we gain must be 
hailed as a victory for the science we 
are endeavoring to advance and perfect. 
We cannot with justice put ourselves up 
as more than humble exponents of the 
great truths made practical by our pre- 
decessors. It is a duty we owe to them 
to further promulgate and, if possible, 
perfect their views. 

We should never attempt to apologize 
for Phrenology; it has its shortcomings 
like every young science, but it is 
worthy of our best support. Emerson 
says: “Complaint is confession ’’—and 
again, “ The reward of a thing well done 
is to have done it.” “ Fear when your 
friends say to you that you _ have 
done well, and say it through; but when 
they stand with uncertain, timid looks 


of respect and half-dislike, and must 
suspend their judgment for years to 
come, you may begin to hope. Those 


who live to the future must always ap- 
pear selfish to those who live for the 
present.” 

We do not claim for Phrenology per- 
fection, but we hope some day in the 
not-distant future to see it wholly vin- 
dicated and upheld by ail great scien- 
tists and accorded the place it deserves 
and which it is gradually obtaining for 
itself on its own merits. It is not a 
theory only; it is a practical science; it 
is usable. 
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We cannot always be successful; we 
must expect a certain amount of person- 
al failure. Those who have sinned or 
failed in life know better than any 
others the degree of difference between 
the life they lead and the one they 
should lead and the one they might have 
led, had circumstances been different. 
So if failure comes to us in our work 
let us span with our minds the depth 
of our fall, and if will-power be not de- 
ficient may be ours in a great 
measure through this realization. There 
is nothing like suffering to teach us the 
value of happiness, nothing like failure 
to teach the value of success. 

Another thought I wish to bring out 
is the necessity of remembering that in- 
tellectual capacity is not to be measured 
alone by new impres- 
sions or brillianey of perception. Bright- 
ness may be compared to the froth of a 


success 


sensitiveness to 


passing wave, to be seen by all, while 
the deeps below are ever uniform and 
are fathomable by only a chosen few. 


The truly great have depth of intellect 
as well as breadth, and the modesty 
which is ever by the side of greatness is 
like the veil in the sanctuary, hiding 
from all but the high-priest the glories 
of the walls beyond. 

In closing I think a few of Emerson's 
thoughts will be far better than any of 
mine, and my readers will, I hope, ob- 
tain from him some of the inspiration 
and help he has given me. In his in- 
sight into human nature he was a true, 
if an uneonscious, Phrenologist. He 
says: “ Men in all ways are better than 
they seem. They like flattery for the 
moment, but they know the truth for 
their own. It is a foolish cowardice 
which keeps us from trusting them, and 
speaking to them rude truth. They re- 
sent your honesty for an instant, they 
will thank you for it always.” 

Now as to ourselves within ourselves. 
We, as exponents of the science of life, 
need to have character ourselves. If we 
fail in that, just so far does Phrenology 
fail. Emerson has a helpful thought for 
us here: “ There are many eyes that can 
detect and honor the prudent and house- 
hold virtues; there are many that can 
discern Genius on his starry track, 
though the mob is incapable; but when 
that love which is all-suffering, all-ab- 
staining, all-aspiring, which has vowed 
to itself that it will be a wretch and also 
a fool in this world sooner than soil its 
white hands by any compliances, comes 
into our streets and houses—only the 
pure and aspiring can know its face, and 
the only compliment they can pay is to 
own it.” 
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KNOW THYSELF. 
By Margaret Isabel Cox. 


The Eastertide of Truth is here. 

Truth is awakened and a Seer, 

Our Gall, the Master, Gall, the Good, 

Who proved Mankind a Brotherhood, 

Who century ago arose, 

Who thought, and did his thoughts dis- 
close, 

Our Gall speaks unto you and me, 

That Selfdivinity is, we 

Our best Creation if we choose. 

God is the Giver and we lose 

The Gift or hallow it at will. 

Religion’s Handmaid waits until 

We will to be ere she doth bring 

For our desire her offering. 


O, Eastern Star, that rose one day 

To lead the Wise Men far away 

From wonted path unto the place 

Of Natal Truth! O, Wisdom Grace, 

That spake to Man and bade him know 

How Self is Knowledge, bade him go 

With Selfhood unto Truth’s fair shrine 

And there Truth’s lesson-creed divine, 

The “Know Thyself!” O, Eastern 
Star, 

O, Guiding Star of Life afar, 

The Message Oracle art thou 

Of Truth! Thou leadest Man, and now! 


Phrenology, in time not far 

[ see thy shining Eastern Star 
Above thy Natal Place, o’er sea, 
Within the Land of Gall! To thee 
Upon that Day the World shall give 
Its homage, and thy name shall live 
Within its heart, thy fame be known 
Unto all Men. Not thine alone; 

For on that Day of future time, 
When Truth sings Jubilate Chime, 
Shall be enlimned in purest gold 
The names of thy Immortals bold, 
The names of thy Defenders brave, 
Thy stanch Apostles who self gave; 
And ‘neath each Apostolic name 
Shall be engraved on scroll of fame 
Theirs who were led by voice or pen 
To thee. Phrenology, all Men, 

The low of station, great of earth, 
Shall on that Day know of thy worth. 


Apostles and Defenders! All 

Disciples of Immortal Gall! 

Mayhap ‘tis given them to-night 

To look upon this scene from height 
Above, to list the harvest chime, 

To see the sheaves of harvest-time 
Sown by their hands from hour of morn 
Till life’s evetide, in Error’s scorn. 


Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, and Fowler, 
Wells, 

And Sizer, Holbrook! Each name tells 

Of sacrifice for Truth’s dear sake 

That Man from Ignorance awake 
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To find himself a Monarch King. 
So, while we Jubilate sing 
E’enmost we see on pictured face 
Of Pioneers, who these walls grace, 
A benediction smile benign 

Upon Phrenology’s fair shrine. 


O, Mother of Phrenology! 

O, Brothers of rare memory! 

(The Fowlers, blessed be the name 

For good to Man!) ye look from frame 
And in the silence to us speak 

Of dauntless Truth; ye bid us seek 

All devious ways of life and make 

Them fairer, brighter, for Truth’s sake. 
Give us of loving faith that soars! 

Give us spirit kin to yours! 


Above us the Immortal Dead, 

The Pioneers of Truth! We tread 

Upon their very footfalls. Here 

They toiled for Truth, nor Doubt nor 
Fear 

Did vanquish them. Here Daughter of 

A noble Sire has work of love. 

By hands rest-folded ’twas begun 

And not till even’s set of sun 

Will task be ended. This the place 

Where Man with Self stands face to face. 


Does Man seek wealth, position, fame 
Or freedom from the bond of shame, 
His soul by weaknesses weighed down? 
Aspiring, does he seek a crown? 

Seek happiness and sweet content 

In love, dear love? Does he repent 

Of waywardness and seek the right? 
In lowly vale long for the height? 

Is he awakened from the dream 

Of Self-Contentment? Does the gleam 
Of shining Truth fall ’thwart his life, 
Environed by Fate, with thorns rife? 


Then Man must will ere he may find 
Position, fame or wealth of Mind. 

Aye, Man must will to break the bands 
That fetter him. With his own hands 
Must he pluck thorns from out his way; 
And with these very thorns he may 
Arouse his waking, longing Soul 

To find right place, to crowning goal. 


Phrenology! Give heed to her! 

The Selfhood’s true Intrepreter! 
Queen of the Sciences! Her throne 
Is not within this Fane alone 

But in thy heart and in my life. 

We need not turn from calm or strife 
To search for her in hidden way. 
She is thy Friend and mine to-day, 
But we must heed her message. Aye, 
If e’er we reach the mountain high 
Our feet must pass the mountain-side 
With dear Phrenology, our Guide. 


The Class of Nineteen-hundred-two 
Gives pledge-allegiance to be true 

In service of Phrenology. 

From near and far we came. Here we 
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Have heard the clash of battle fought 

*fween Truth and Error. ’*Twas our lot, 

Our happy lot, to listen to 

Truth’s Messengers. And so to you, 

Apostles of Immortal Gall, 

Our Teachers, do we Classmates all 

Bear gratitude. To us ye bore 

Truths that shall linger when we pore 

O’er doubting thoughts of doubting 
Men. 

Your words shall be our answer then. 


Thou who dost do thy Father’s will, 
Thou who dost here the wish fulfill 

Of him who called thee * Daughter,” we 
Would pledge our promise-vow to thee, 
Would give our consecration-word 

In mem’ry of the Truths that stirred 
Our hearts, that led us to the shrine 

Of dear Phrenology divine. 


Classmates, we came from far and near: 

Were strangers; friends now in bonds 
dear. 

Here for the moment do we wait 

Ere passing thro’ the portal-gate 

To future task. Here our pathways 

Diverge apart for coming days. 

So ere we part let us make vow 

With Teachers, Friends, and let us now 

Renew our pledge. Did not one day 

Phrenology come to our way? 

Did come in blessing? Shall not vou 

And I whom she has loved be true 

To covenantal vow and give 

Her promise for the lives we live? 


Phrenology, this hour we do 

Our creed, our covenant renew; 
Phrenology, we do believe 

That as we give do we receive; 
3elieve Divinity Divine; 

3elieve in Nature’s smile benign; 
Believe in Brotherhood of Man; 
Believe *tween Brain and Man is span 
That Truth may pass; believe we may 
Zach find a path, each find a way; 
3elieve in Self and in Self’s might; 
Believe Phrenology and right. 


And this our pledge; our vow we give 
Our covenantal vow. To live 

For Man, our Brother; Self to know; 
To see the Good in Friend and Foe; 

To speak for thee by voice or pen; 

To make thy Truths known to all Men; 
To know the Self—Soul, Body, Mind; 
To know the Self; to know Mankind. 


THE VALEDICTORY. 
By Mr. Robert W. Curtis. 


Mr. President, Members of the Facul- 
ty, Fellow-Students, and Friends of the 
American Institute of Phrenology:—An- 
other year-stone in the history of this 
Institute has been reached. Before the 


clock strikes midnight it will have faded 
into the past. But as the year merges 
with the many previous years into a 
memory that will never become dim to 
the followers of Phrenology, the best 
portion of life stretches forth on the 
vast plain before us who belong to the 
graduating class of 1902. Our work has 
only just begun, even though we have 
worked, worked, worked, and _ been 
drilled, drilled, drilled for seven long 
weeks in the teachings of what those 
more advanced than we have proclaimed 
the greatest of sciences. 

Words fail me, Mr. President, and 
members of the faculty, in expressing 
to you the depth of the gratitude of the 
class for such an institution as_ the 
American Institute of Phrenology—a 
gratitude that as a flame in the bosom 
of every student will never, I am sure, 
die out. In this Institute the greatest 
wonders of man may be learned. What 
grander, nobler, and sublimer science 
than the mysteries of man! 

Newton may have discovered specific 
gravity; Franklin, electricity; and Gal- 
ileo, the wonders of the heavens; but 
when Gall discovered and located the 
various faculties of the mind, he gave 
to the world something that was far be- 
yond all other discoveries, because of its 
direct benefit to mankind. Gall was 
scoffed at and attacked by those who re- 
fused to accept his discoveries; yet truth 
is truth and cannot be exterminated, 
even in the face of the most terrific can- 
nonading of skeptics. To-day Phrenol- 
ogy has grown to such proportions that 
we see the greatest of the world’s anat- 
omists and physiologists practically ad- 
mitting its truth. 

As we trace the history of Phrenology 
from Gall down through the ages of 
time, we see Spurzheim, Combe, the 
Fowlers, Mr. and Mrs. Wells, and Sizer. 
These all continued the fight which Gall 
began and have gone to their rest. And 
while our hearts go out to them for the 
great work they did, we turn to you, 
Mr. President and co-workers, you who 
are among the living and still battling 
for the greatest of sciences, to thank 
you from the bottom of our hearts for 
perpetuating the American Institute of 
Phrenology. It is due to this institu- 
tion, incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York, that we are here to- 
night better, both physically and men- 
tally, than when we became students. 
We are glad that we can now join you 
in the work that is so close to your 
hearts, and as we go forth to swell the 
ranks of the hundreds gone before, we 
hope to give you the sustaining help of 
our most enthusiastic and untiring zeal. 

To the friends of Phrenology who are 
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present, and to others who are here per- 
haps for the first time, it may be of in- 
terest to hear of the breadth of the work 
of the Institute. This work is not con- 
fined to this city, nor to this country, 
nor to America and England, nor to 
America, England, and France. It is 
confined only within the walls of the 
seas of the earth. Across water and 
land from Australia have come four la- 
dies, and from Brazil, in South America, 
has come one gentleman, all of whom 
are members of this class. I think it a 
glowing tribute to the grandeur and 
glory of the science of Phrenology that 
these should have journeyed so many 
thousands of miles to become students 
here. On behalf of us who come from 
different sections of the United States, 
I desire to compliment them upon their 
unusual studiousness and the example 
they set us. 

The hour is getting late. Yet we 
pause for a few moments to linger over 
the memories of our student days here. 
Dr. Brandenburg, the President, has 
given us his best instruction on hygiene. 
In fact, it could not have been improved 
upon. Further, he has, with chalk in 
hand, given us his inimitable Niagara 
movement on the blackboard. We thank- 
you, Doctor, for your efforts to instil 
the foundation of hygiene in our cra- 
niums. 

Miss Fowler, the Vice-President, has 
been most faithful and devoted in her 
teaching. We have learned to love her. 
She has had much of the practical side 
of the science in hand, and not a day 
has gone by that we have not sat under 
her instruction. In fact, our relations 
with her, because of the many subjects 
she has handled, have been closer and 
more continuous than with any other 
member of the faculty. We thank you, 
Miss Fowler, for the care with which 
you have instructed us and the way in 
which you lightened the burden of 
study. 

And Dr. Drayton! Tall, commanding, 
good-natured, and expressive, we shall 
not forget the way he lectured on the 
historical side of Phrenology. We thank 
you, Doctor, for your efforts in our be- 
half. 

Then there is Dr. Gardner, who lect- 
ured on anatomy and physiology. We 
always looked forward to his coming. 
He made us study, too. Once he came 
unawares and the question, “ What is 
histology?” came to us like a shock out 
of the very depths of the earth. If he 
will excuse us for a seemingly absurd 
method by which his name and face will 
ever be fresh to our memories, we will 
say that we have formed an association 
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between the letters G and H—Gardner 
and Histology. To you, Doctor, we ex- 
press our gratitude. 

I must not forget the Rev. Dr. Hyde, 
who so kindly laid down the fundament- 
al principles by which we can obtain a 
good, clear tone of voice. Some one has 
said that while Demosthenes put peb- 
bles in his mouth and warbled beside 
the roaring waters, Dr. Hyde tells his 
pupils to cast the pebbles out of their 
mouths. Dr. Hyde, you furnished us in 
your short stay with a diversion which 
brought cheer and sunshine into our 
hearts. We thank you. 

To Dr. King, Dr. Shepard, his daugh- 
ter, Miss Shepard, Dr. Sibley, Dr. Cora 
M. Ballard, Dr. MeGuire, Mr. Rockwood, 
the Rev. C. J. Adams and Mr. Tiers, all 
of whom we had the pleasure of hearing, 
we extend our thanks. 

And now, classmates, we are going out 
into a field new to us. We will encounter 
obstacles. What we have learned here 
should enable us to overcome them. We 
have the key to the reading of charac- 
ter. Let us stand firm. There will be 
those who will ridicule the ‘* bumps,” as 
they call them. Let us be charitable to 
such ones, who in the using of the word 
“bumps” show their ignorance of 
Phrenology. I met a man the other day 

a fat, pudgy school-teacher, to whom 
I spoke of Phrenology. He lost control 
of himself in a moment and, throwing 
both hands in the air, he shouted that 
it was all humbug. And he was a 
learned man, too, lacking, however, the 
charitableness to believe that there were 
other truths in the world besides those 
he knew. 

Just one more point. It has been said 
that Phrenology is opposed to religion, 
and that it brings worship down to a 
distinctly material basis. We know this 
to be false. I will confess that upon 
coming here I was somewhat skeptical 
on the matter, even though Henry Ward 
Beecher and other learned men of the 
pulpit had been staunch adherents of 
the science. But I want to say that in- 
vestigation has proved to my satisfac- 
tion that Phrenology and religion go 
hand in hand, and with the knowledge 
which Phrenology gives me the grand 
and glorious religion of Jesus Christ 
seems more grand and glorious than it 
ever appeared before. 

Mr. President, and other members of 
the faculty, classmates, friends and 
guests of Phrenology, we part. Some of 
us may never meet in this world again, 
as we shall be separated by seas and 
continents. But wherever we are, let us 
stand firm for the science that we have 
been studying. One and all, farewell. 
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“Atala, an American Idyl, and Other 
Poems,” by Anna Oleott Commelin, 
Published by E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York.—Price, $1.00.—This little volume 
makes an excellent Christmas gift, and 
it is so charmingly written that every 
one will be pleased with it who reads it. 
It is a poetic dramatization of the work 
of Chateaubriand, and is tastefully got- 
ten up. The book consists of seventy- 
six pages, and the little poems are so 
beautiful and varied in character that 
we are sure it will find a welcome place 
in many homes at this season. The 
poem on “ Faces,” although it contains 
but three verses, is an exquisite outburst 
of sentiment that any mother would 
have been proud to write had she the 
ability to do so. We quote the last 
verse: 

“ But the faces that are nearest, and the 
faces that are dearest 
Are the true, the tender faces that our 
trust and loving win; 
Then, when comes to them the shading, 
when the roses will be fading, 

Like the vase, with light illumined, 

shall we see the soul within.” 


Another poem, called “If I Were You,” 
is an excellent piece of advice. It begins 
with: 


“Tf I were you, I’d see my path of duty, 
So straight and plain, without a curve 
or bend, 
And walk upon it, without swerve or 
falter, 
From life’s beginning straightway to 
its end. 
I’d be so strong, so faithful, and so true, 
I would, if I were you.” 


The first piece, called “ Atala,” shows 
dramatic ability. Those who have read 
Mrs. Commelin’s books from the time 
when Fowler & Wells first began to pub- 
lish them, will agree with us that this 
last expression of her talent is more con- 
vineing than ever, that she possesses the 
true talent for poetry. The book can be 
obtained from Fowler & Wells Co., and 
they would like to have a large number 
of orders sent in before the new year. 

“How Baldy Won the County Seat,” 
by Rev. Charles Josiah Adams.—Pub- 
lished by F. Tennyson Neely, New York. 
—Price, $1.25.—The writer is the author 
of the famous little book called “ Where 
is My Dog,’ and “The Matterhorn- 
head.” This reverend gentleman has 
made so close a study of animal intelli- 
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gence that he advocates the theory and 
promulgates the idea that it is possible 
for an animal to possess a soul. From 
one and another lately—always among 
those who come in constant touch with 
animals—the same thought has been ex- 
pressed, 

The book before us, called ‘“ How 
Baldy Won the County Seat,” introduces 
the adventures of a young clergyman 
and his horse in the West, some thirty 
years ago. The writer spent seventeen 
of the best years of his life in this part 
of the country, residing in its cities, 
driving over its plains, climbing its 
mountains, sleeping by its camp-fires, 
and in this way making a_ thorough 
study of the men who live such a wild 
or, more correctly speaking, rough, life 
aus the West pictured thirty years ago. 
He knew such men as Buffalo Bill and 
Jessie James and recognized their lives 
as being whiter than many whom he 
knew were anxious to paint them black. 
He is an appropriate man to visit such 
conditions of life and to do good to men 
in such a region of the country. On 
page 204, Baldy, the horse, is described 
to full effect. The faet that the Rev. 
Charles J. Adams has written so much 
on animal psychology and has received 
so many letters from friends and editors 
on this phase of his work, makes them 
take it for granted that he could not 
write in any other line, consequently it 
is to be supposed that he knew a horse 
when he saw one. He is, therefore, at 
home when writing such a book. On 
page 41, in his chapter on “ The Dog- 
Sermon,” it is not unnatural that the 
writer should introduce such a subject. 
The story throughout is worth reading, 
and will do many a person good and 
awaken ideas that may not have found 
their way into the lives of those who 
have never given a thought to the intel- 
ligence of dumb animals. The reverend 
gentleman says that, should any one, 
through reading it, be made more mer- 
ciful to either a horse or a clergyman, 
he would be thankful. The book is pub- 
lished in a popular style, is easily read, 
nicely printed, and contains about 380 
pages, and can be obtained from Fowler 


& Wells Co. 


SCIENTIFIC PHRENOLOGY. 


On going to press we have been for- 
warded an announcement of a new hook, 
which is to be shortly issued from the 
press by Bernard Hollander, M.D., au- 
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thor of “ The Mental Functions of the 
Brain,” called ‘“ Scientific Phrenology.” 


The announcement states that the book 
is based on the most recent researches 
into the functions of the brain and has 
no connection with the bump-theory, 
which is commonly supposed to consti- 
tute Phrenology. It furnishes a key to 
human character, enabling us to under- 
stand ourselves and to apply our knowl- 
edge to the education of the young and 
the treatment of the criminal and _ in- 
sane. No special technical knowledge is 
required to test the author’s deductions 
and observations. It has over 100 illus- 
trations. 

The following is the contents of the 
book:—I. What is the use of a Brain?— 


Il. How to Estimate Human Character 
by the Brain Organization.—III. Brain- 


Action modified by the Bodily Constitu- 


tion.—IV. Relations between Brain and 
Skull in Normal Individuals.—V. The 
Frontal Lobes, Anterior Part, or Pre- 


> 


frontal Lobes: 1. The Lower Segment; 2. 


AT 

Margaret 

The white wings of Peace bear the mes- 
sage afar 


That Faith has a kinship with Angels 
above, 


That Hope’s radiant, beautiful Bethle- 
hem Star 
Is undimmed fore’er o’er the birth- 


place of Love. 
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The Upper Segment.—VI. The Frontt 


Lobes, Superior Part; 3. The Anterio 
Segment; 4. Posterior Segment.—VI\ 


The Temporal Lobes; 1. Lower Segment 
-VIIT. The Temporal Lobes (contin 
ued); 2. Upper Segment.—IX. The Pa 
rietal Lobes; 1. The Lower Segment; 2 
The Upper Segment.—X. The Occipita: 
Lobes.—XI. The Cerebellum.—XII. Mo- 
rality and Extent of our Liberty.—XITI. 
The Psychology of Criminals and the 
Prevention of Crime.—XIV. The Recog- 
nition and Treatment of the Early 
Stages of Insanity.—XV. The Brain-Or- 
ganization and Mental Characteristies of 
Women.—XVI. The Edueation of Chil- 
dren according to their Brain-Organiza- 
tion.—XVII. Other Applications of a 
Scientific Phrenology.—XVIII. An Ap- 
peal for Liberty of Investigation. 

The book can be ordered through Fow- 
ler & Wells Co. 

We feel sure that the book will find a 
ready wherever the Phrenological 
Journal travels. 


sale 


CHRISTMASTIDE. 


Isabel Cox. 
As unto the shepherds of Judean hill 
Faith’s Angel e’er hover with pinions 
of light, 
And bear thee a message of peace and 
good-will, 
Hope’s Bethlehem Star shine in dark- 
ness of night. 


Faith guide thee, Hope star thee, Love 
crown thee for aye; 


May gladness and 

e’er be; 
Angel 

way; 


The of 


Christmastide 


joy thy blest portion 


vigil thy 


Life give naught but peace and good- 


will unto thee. 


FIELD 


The following Phrenologists are lo- 
cated in the cities mentioned giving ex- 
aminations and lectures: W. G. Alexan- 
der, Whatcom, Washington; Geo. M. 
sinks, Sioux Falls, South Dakota; C. F. 
Boger, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. W. Barber, 
Globe, Arizona; E. A. Bradley, Buffalo, 
Minnesota; John W. Brooks, Brantford, 
Ont., Canada; M. M. Cody, Montalba, 
Texas; D. H. Campbell Ottawa, Ont., 
Canada; I. L. Dunham, Chicago, II1l.; Ira 





eee 
NOTES. 
W. Ely, Des Moines, Iowa; Allen Had- 
dock, San Francisco, Cal.; J. M. Fitz- 
gerald, Chicago, Ill.; H. H. Hinman, 


Fort Worth, Texas; Ira L. Guilford, Los 
Angeles, Cal.; George Morris, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; H. B. Mohler, Dillsburg, Pa.; 
A. P. Morse, Minneapolis, Minn. 

We have recently had a call from Mr. 
D. F. McDonald, graduate of the Ameri- 
ean Institute of Phrenology, who was 
on his way to Pennsylvania. 
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‘* Phrenology is based on facts which can be proved in every-day life; and on scientific data? 


* 


’ 


TO OUR PHRENOLOGICAL FRIENDS. 


The thought. of the reunion of 
friends and relatives, in all parts of 
the world, makes us realize that we 
have come to the last month of the 
year. The thought naturally awakens 
in us retrospective vision as well as in- 
clines us to look into the future. That 
we have always come up to our ideal 
is not true. We are equally sensible of 
our inability to cope with many of our 
magazine competitors who have unlim- 
ited capital and who therefore can 
make a greater display of the material 
at their command. Backed by million- 
aires—money is no object to them, 
and they lavish it with heroic extray- 
agance in pictorial illustrations and 
also in collecting matter from all quar- 
ters of the globe. Anything new and 
sensational has ever a ready purchaser. 

There is, however, no science that 
deals more directly with the interests 
of humanity than the one we promul- 


gate. Because we are pioneers in a 


subject which everyone needs, but 
which everyone does not understand, is 
this a reason why we ought to con- 
sider it of inferior importance? Should 
we rather not press forward and con- 
sider it an honor to be accounted 
among those who are willing to sacri- 
fice some popularity to-day in order 
that their phrenological work may be 
carried on by those in the future, who 
will find their paths literally strewn 
with roses rather than with thorns and 
thistles ? 
even in the thought that everyone con- 
verted to the usefulness of the science 
is one more gained to co-operate in an- 
other large circle of friends. Do you 
suppose that if any individual believer 
could boast of having made twelve con- 
verts in the year, or one a month, he 
could gauge his influence for good? 
Any subject that elevates the tone of 


There is some satisfaction 
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the community will certainly reap its 
reward and reflect credit on each in- 
dividual who has taken part in such 
work, whether he is aware of it or not. 
The stage has its votaries; art and 
music can count their admirers by thou- 
sands; is it not due to “ The science 
of man” that we bend ourselves more 
strenuously to the task of convincing 
the public through lectures, examina- 
tions, and literature, of the greater im- 
portance of Human Science and Hu- 
man Nature than even art, music, or 
the drama ? 

In the coming year we hope to make 
our Journal more inviting than in the 
past, by more fully illustrating our ar- 
ticles, by taking up the various special 
features of the face and of character 
as it is manifested in its totality. We 
hope to make our Hygienic and Health 
Notes more largely interesting, al- 
though we have to admit our great loss 
in the death of our valued friend, Dr. 
Holbrook. 


ing our magazine up to date in its sub- 


Finally we purpose bring- 


ject matter. 

We invite your friendly and scien- 
tific co-operation in our efforts. We 
want all to feel the glow and satisfac- 
tion of adding something to the inter- 
est and development of the subject, 
for we have found by experience that 
those who take part and help in any 
matter are generally the ones who en- 
joy the results the most; but those who 
sit and look on and only criticise the 
efforts that have been made are not so 
enthusiastic, nor do they appreciate the 
efforts that have been put forth by 
those who have been hard at work. Let 
us break down the bulwarks of apathy 
and set up in their place a record 
worthy to be sustained in the twen- 
tieth century’s advancement. 


| December 


Our wish for you all is, that your 
Christmas cheer may be abundant, and 
that as you gather around your family 
hearths you may have a full degree of 
charity for one another’s weaknesses be- 
cause of the knowledge that you have 
respecting his or her characteristics. 

A merry Christmas to all. 


‘HOW THE BUREAU OF ETHNOLOGY 
WILL SETTLE ONCE AND FOR ALL 
THE QUESTION OF WHETHER OR 
NOT THERE IS ANYTHING IN THE 
SCIENCE OF BUMPS.” 


In a recent issue of a popular paper 
the statement was made that the Eth- 
nological Bureau at Washington was 
about to receive 4,000 human skulls. 
The paper sympathetically adds, “ Is 
there a definite relation between the 
shape of the head and general charac- 
teristics?” “Is Phrenology a sci- 
ence?” 

While the writer of the article does 
not appear to have found out that these 
questions have ever been fully or satis- 
factorily answered, he says they are of 
scientific importance, and he indicates 
that the National Government will 
seek to solve them. 

It is stated that one of the tests with 
the large collection of human crania, 
which is expected to yield important 
data, is the accurate measurement of 
the brain chamber’s cubical area. For 
this a most delicate method has been 
devised by Dr. Washington Matthews, 
of the regular army. 

It may interest our readers to learn 
how Dr. Matthews expects to solve the 
above questions. First, he is going to 
wash each skull carefully and allow it 
to dry several weeks, or until it weighs 
the same as it did before it was wet; 
then he will spray it inside with shellac 
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volume will be accu- 


The 


made water-tight by filling all artificial 


varnish, whose 


rately measured. skull is next 


holes with rubber adhesive plaster. 
Finally all exterior orifices except the 
foramen magnum will be closed with 
fresh putty: thus will be obtained a 
complete cup. Into this water will be 
poured from a rubber tube leading to 
a reservoir having a measuring gauge. 
The water is distilled, and so scrupu- 
lous will be the test that the tempera- 
ture of the water will be constantly 
watched, that its expansion and con- 
traction may not cause error. 

The measurement of the skull’s vol- 
ume will give, of course, its exact con- 
tents. This measurement, the article 
goes on to state, will give the approxi- 
mate volume of the brain once incased 
therein, and the compiled result of 
many such measurements is expected 
to show some interesting facts. 

These preliminary experiments will 
be made chiefly for the purpose of es- 
tablishing typical skulls for the races; 
but we are promised more detailed 
study of individual conformation which 
will follow. 

We are glad to note the latter point, 
for if the Ethnological Bureau is going 
to be content with measuring the in- 
terior of the skulls with water, and 
then seek to judge on individual ca- 
pacity, we believe that a thousand years 
will be far too short for any definite 
conclusions to be formed respecting the 
general characteristics of the individ- 
If, however, the Bu- 


Mr. Ar- 
thur McDonald is a specialist, is will- 


uals themselves. 
reau of Education, of which 
ing to work along the lines adopted by 
George Combe, who made a series of 
measurements with calipers of ten dif- 
ferent national skulls, then we may be 








able to learn something definite con- 
cerning the typical skulls that have 
been sent over for this purpose. George 
Combe, in his article on the following 
subject, namely, “The coincidence be- 
tween the natural talents and disposi- 
tions of nations, and the development 
gives many facts of 
the 
cranial development in his “ System 


of their brains,” 
importance concerning national 
of Phrenology,” page 436. 

If any observer will therefore read 
George Combe’s work he will see that 
the localization of the phrenological 
faculties is of immense value to a per- 
son who is making researches concern- 
ing the development of character. 

Mr. McDonald 
twenty thousand 


has measured some 


children, and has 


given an explanation of these measure- 
ments before the Anthropological In- 
London, when it our 


stitute in was 


privilege to hear him. He has come to 
the conclusion that the human race is 
divided into three classes—broad heads, 
medium heads, and long heads. Broad 
heads are those whose breadth are 
about eighty per cent. of their lengths; 
medium heads seventy-five to eighty 
per cent.; long heads under seventy- 
five per cent. He considers that chil- 


dren of foreign parentage show a 


slightly larger circumference of head 
than those of American parentage ; but 
the latter’s heads are larger than those 
Children with 


of mixed parentage. 


have smaller 


ehildren in 


abnormaltics or defects 


head-circumferences than 
He gives us this—interesting 
that the 
headed boys and the long-headed girls 
Were he 
acquainted with the science of Phre- 


general. 
phrenological—fact, broad- 
seem to be the ideal types. 


nology, he would understand why a boy 
is broad-headed and a girl long-headed, 
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and not the reverse. Boys are supposed 
to have more executive force, energy, 
and spirit than girls, while girls have 
a larger amount of domestic capacity, 
are more affectionate, social, friendly, 
and home-loving than boys. 

There is, however, no science of 
“bumps,” and we would once more em- 
phatically explain that Phrenologists 
are not guided in their observation by 
the so-called eruptions or irregularities 


[December 


on the skull’s surface. Scientists are be- 
coming more aware of the importance 
of studying the relative proportions of 
heads, and we hope that this new col- 
lection of human crania that has just 
been acquired by the National Museum 
from the Surgeon-General of the Army 
will go to prove the principles laid 
down by Dr. Gall in 1796, when he first 
began to lecture on his discoveries in 
craniology in Vienna. 


—_———— 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
narks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good .wnd recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must b2 accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 





685—E. E. H., Miller, Neb.—The Mo- 
tive Temperament is predominant very 
largely in your organization, and you 
must do your best to put on more flesh 
and add to your Vitality. You have been 
working too hard and have let off too 
much steam. Try and build up your 
constitution in the future and make the 
most out of simple remedies. You have 
a strong perceptive intellect, which 
should enable you to work accurately by 
the eye, but you are not adapted to 
heavy, laborious work, nor should you 
do much lifting or carrying. You can 
think and organize work for others, but 
you must let those who are tough and 
enduring take the brunt of the burden. 
Ease up a little and see what you can 
accomplish by superintending either 
mechanical work or a general business 
that will take you out-of-doors a part of 
each day. Do not worry or fret because 
you cannot do all you want in a given 
time, but learn to be philosophic in 
looking at your own opportunities in 
life. 

686—Palmira, Cornwall, Canada.—This 
lady’s photograph indicates that she has 
been well endowed by Nature with a 


fine constitution. She has all the wom- 
anly attractiveness necessary to success 
in life. She is pleasing in manner, ver- 
satile in talents, highly ambitious, and 
desirous of excelling in whatever she at- 
tempts. She is adapted to the require- 
ments of society and will enjoy receiv- 
ing her full share of attention when it 
is given to her. She must avoid becom- 
ing too sensitive to the criticisms of 
others, and must divide or separate the 
wheat from the chaff. She ought to be 
able to excel as a professional musician 
or singer, for she has apparently supe- 
rior ability in this direction. We judge 
she could study Phrenology and delin- 
eate character correctly, and her per- 
ceptive faculties will enable her to form 
correct opinions with regard to those 
with whom she is brought in contact. 
She ought to exert a powerful influence 
among her circle of friends, for she is 
quite magnetic, friendly, social, and 
sympathetic. 

687—H. S., Davisville, Cal.—You ought 
to use your abilities in a mechanical line 
of work, where you can be busily en- 
gaged in an ingenious occupation. It 
will never do for you to be idle, and as 
a rule you will never be. You will hunt 
up some work for other people if you 
have not any of your own to accomplish. 
On this account you will use your per- 
ceptive, scientific, and ingenious quali- 
ties to build, construct, or put together 
material. You will have more ideas than 
you will know what to do with, and it 
would pay you to supply some other 
people with the thoughts and sugges- 
tions you cannot utilize yourself. You 
are somewhat of a poet and artist, 
though the poetry may not have mate- 
rialized yet, and you may not have had 
an opportunity of studying art in any 
definite or mathematical way. Your 
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mind is highly philanthropic, and it 
would not be a surprise to us to find 
that some day you took a fancy to 
stump oratory and started in some re- 
form work. You are firm and very per- 
severing in your efforts; are quite con- 
scientious in carrying out your ideas of 
truth and morality, although they will 
vary some from those of others. You 
have inherited your cautious eleinent 
from your mother and consequently you 
do not like to run many risks for fear 
you may lose all you have in any specu- 
lation. 

688s—H. B. H., Rumford, R. I.—This 
gentleman is capable of taking a full or 
complete education, for he is intellect- 
ually inclined and ought to succeed in 
professional work. There are reasons 
why he could succeed well in law, for 
he is a perceptive man and a highly 
critical one, and is capable of seeing 
how things should be done in a scientific 
and thoughtful manner. He is well de- 
veloped in Comparison and Human Nat- 
ure, and as a consulting lawyer or as 
one to steadily unravel business tangles 
he could succeed, or he could plead in 
a straightforward case before the bar. 
He will not, however, let himself go suf- 
ficently to be what we might term elo- 
quent in the ordinary sense of the term, 
unless he cultivates more Language and 
controls his Benevolence somewhat. If 
his photograph is a faithful one, he 
shows that he has an _ exceptionally 
well developed moral brain, and will 
be as honest as the day is long, and 
will have as true a record as Abraham 
Lincoln did of old. It is because of his 
large Benevolence, his philanthropic 
nature, his disinclination to talk when 
he has nothing special to talk about, 
that we think it will be somewhat diffi- 
eult for him to settle down to an ordi- 
nary lawyer’s life. As a judge in the 
Supreme Court he would do better, for 
he would have cool judgment to adjust 
his ideas and would deal out equity with 
righteousness. As a physician, his keen 
intuition, strong sympathies, conscien- 
tious principles, and large perceptive 
faculties would have plenty of room to 
display themselves; therefore he must 
consider well before he makes a choice 
of his life work. 

Mr. Picknell, Hampton Wick.—You 
are well adapted for a commercial career 
or a position of responsibility in a bank 
or counting-house. Do not overtax your 
physical powers. Temperance in all 
things should be your motto. You pos- 
sess an active mentality, a sharp, shrewd 
type of mind and a good share of judi- 
cious cautiousness. Decisiveness, perse- 
verance, and independence characterize 
you in all things. You highly appreciate 
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music and art and are refined in your 
tastes. Your memory for forms, out- 
lines, and faces is strong. You are cap- 
able of acquiring knowledge easily; but 
your want of application will prevent 
you making the progress you desire. 
Encourage more hope and always anti- 
cipate in your work. 

W. B. Robert, Waupa—Is fond of ap- 
probation and very axious to excel in 
whatever he undertakes to do. He is 
very genial, sociable, good tempered, and 
hopeful; in society he can be very enter- 
taining. He expresses himself well, has 
a good memory, and can relate what he 
has seen or heard, but he is not a stu- 
dent nor inclined for much study. He 
is a practical man and can utilize his 
knowledge for practical purposes. He 
is decidedly musical, a good manager, 
and persevering in his work. An out- 
door occupation will suit him best. 


A 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a Pseuponym or InITIALs, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 








We have just heard that Prof. G. 
Cozens has just returned from a trip to 
England after an absence of fourteen 
years. He visited the Fowler Institute 
while in London and was much pleased. 
He is now lecturing in the Red River Val- 
ley and in the principal towns in North 
Dakota and Northern Minnesota. This 
is his ninth season in these parts. 

J. S.—Darwin, England.—You inquire 
what book or books you can secure to 
give you a practical knowledge of per- 
sonal magnetism or hypnotism. There 
are a number. One that we can thor- 
oughly recommend is called “ Human 
Magnetism, Its Nature, Physiology, and 
Psychology,” by H. S. Drayton, M.D. 
Price is $1.00 or 5s. Another one we can 
thoroughly recommend is “ Library of 
Mesmerism and Psychology,” compris- 
ing “Philosophy of Mesmerism,” “ Fas- 
cination,” ‘ Electrical Psychology,” and 
“The Macrocosm, the Science of the 
Soul; ” price, $3.50, or 16s. We refer 
you to our London House, L. N. Fowler 
& Co., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Cir- 
cus, London, where you can obtain any 
of the above books, for a catalogue on 
this subject. Yes, it would be well for 
you to examine carefully into the so- 
called courses which are largely adver- 
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tised in England and America on the 
subject of Hypnotism. 

I. S. C.—Fort Scott, Kan.—We are glad 
to be able to report that the prize offered 
for the best article on “ Phrenology, a 
Department of Medical Study,” has been 
awarded to you. . 

S. M. B.—Monmouth, Ill.—We are 
pleased to report that your Phrenolog- 
ical story was considered the best one 
in competition for the prize offered in 
the September number of the Phreno- 
logical Journal. 


aa 


FOWLER INSTITUTE REPORT, 
LONDON. 


On October 8th, a very interesting lect- 
ure was given by Mr. H. Bosanquet, F.F. 
P.I., on “ Phrenology and Fate,” which 
called forth a lively discussion. The 
lecturer very ably replied to many ques- 
tions, and the debate was maintained by 
Messrs. Hill, Byron, Ramsey, Elliott, and 
the Chairman, Mr. W. J. Williamson, 
Vice-President. A practical demonstra- 
tion of Phrenology was given by Mr. EIl- 
liott in the examination of a lady from 
the audience and the usual votes of 
thanks were given. 

A large gathering of members and 
friends assembled at the Institute on 
Wednesday, Oct. 22d to hear Mr. R. 
Dimsdale Stocker lecture on ‘ Graphol- 
ogy.” Mr. Stocker’s lectures are always 
appreciated by the members of the In- 
stitute, and on this occasion he excelled 
himself in the very lucid and popular 
stvle in which he delivered his lecture. 
Many interesting and amusing samples 
of handwriting were illustrataed on the 
blackboard by the lecturer, and to the 
pleasure of the meeting Mr. Stocker sue- 
cessfully delineated the character of sev- 
eral of the audience from their hand- 
writing. A very hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded Mr. Stocker for his able 
lecture. 


MEETINGS FOR NOVEMBER. 


During the month of November, on 
November 12th and 26th, Mr. George 
Wilkins and Mr. James Webb gave ad- 
dresses before the above Institute. Re- 
ports of these meetings will have 
reached us by our next issue. 

On December 10th, Mr. J. S. Brunning 
is announced to lecture for the same In- 
stitute. 


MEETINGS FOR JANUARY. 
On January 14th Mr. D. T. Elliott, 


Phrenological Examiner and Lecturer of 
the Fowler Institute, is to lecture, and 


| December 


on January 28th, the Rev. F. W. Wilkin- 
son is announced to give an address for 
the above society. Practical demonstra- 
tions in Phrenology will be given at the 
close of each lecture. 


> 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


The monthly lecture of the American 
Institute of Phrenology for December 
will be held on Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber 2d, when a special symposium of 
speakers will comprise the Christmas 
programme. 

C. W. Brandenburg, M.D., President, 
Rev. Thomas A. Hyde, D.D., B.A., and 
Julius King, M.D., will give short ad- 
dresses on three different aspects of 
Phrenology and Physiognomy. Miss 
J. A. Fowler will give several practical 
demonstrations of character reading of 
people selected from the audience. 


REPORT OF THE CLOSING EXER- 
CISES. 

The Commencement Exercises of the 
above Institute were held on Friday 
evening, October 24th, at 8:00 p. m., at 
24 EK. 22d Street, New York City, when 
the following programme was _ success- 
fully carried out. The chair was taken 
by Julius King, M.D., in his unique and 
inspiring way, and the following stu- 
dents read papers. 

The Salutatory, by Mrs. Thompson; 
“ Phrenology as an Art.” by Mr. Fred 
Koch; “The Hall of Fame,” by Mrs. 
Henion; “ Animal Intelligence,” by Miss 
Brake; “ Temperamental Differences,” 
by Mr. Pyles; “Character Thoughts,” 
by Miss Jocoy; “ Know Thyself,” by 
Mrs. Cox; The Valedictory, by Mr. Cur- 
tis; Musical Numbers, by Miss Hopkins. 

The latter were tastefully rendered. 
The students all seemed in special good 
feather and acquitted themselves well. 
Interesting were the comments that 
were made on the excellence of the pa- 
pers. 

Some beautiful flowers had _ been 
kindly brought in by a lady from New 
Jersey. 

Dr. Julius King, in his opening re- 
marks, said he was glad to be present to 
meet so many of the old students and 
friends of the Institute, and he wished 
to congratulate the students of the pres- 
ent year on the close of their hard and 
successful work, and believed that they 
would feel the inspiration of the work 
and go forward and do each in his or 
her own circle much practical and ef- 
ficient work. He noticed that they had 
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on their programme students from va- 
rious parts of the world; several had 
come all the way from Australia to take 
the course. One gentleman was from 
South America, while another was from 
Germany—in fact, was born near Dr. 
Gall’s home in Baden; another came 
from Massachusetts; and so we had, he 


considered, a Pan-Phrenological meet- 
ing. He noticed that in business life 


everyone who wished to be successful 
needed to learn the ins and outs of his 


particular department; thus he had 
found that Phrenology was becoming 


more and more of use to the business 
man of the day, and on this account he 
was glad that bright and _ intelligent 
students were taking up the work and 
would go forward to promulgate the 
great principles of the science of Phre- 
nology. He said that he would not take 
up more of their time, as they had a long 
and attractive programme before them, 
which, he was sure, they would find en- 
tertaining. 

He said he would first call on Miss 
Fowler, Vice-President of the American 
Institute of Phrenology to make a few 
remarks. Miss Fowler said in part: 

“Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
Students and Friends:—We have come 
to the saddest day of our term, namely, 
the moment when we must say “ fare- 
well” to our students, with whom ,we 
have been associated so closely during 
the past few months. 

“We feel loath to part with them all; 
first, because we feel the time has been 
all too short for us to explain to them 
all we want them to know. 

“Secondly, because we feel that they 
are going out into the world to begin 
their new experiences, and we would 
like to spare them, if possible, some of 
the experiences that we know they will 
be called to pass through. 

“To the students in parting we would 
add one word more to what we have al- 
ready said, namely, ‘ begin on the lower 
rung of the ladder and work your way 
up to the top, for there is plenty of 
room on top, and you will grow stronger 
if you grow by degrees and realize your 
own strength rather than go faster than 
your strength or attainments will al- 
low you to maintain. So many students 
start out and cripple their usefulness be- 
sause they feel at first strong and capa- 
ble of meeting the public at every turn; 
but the older they grow the more they 
settle down to the conclusion that it is 
better to feel their way first and not en- 
gage the largest halls in the largest cit- 
ies in the country. 

“T trust that all will take this ad- 
vice from one who has had nearly twen- 
ty-five years’ experience, both in lectur- 
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ing here and also when travelling with 
her father, L. N. Fowler. 

“QOne thing more remains for me to 
do, namely, to give you a motto for 1902, 
which is as follows: 

“* Be strong 
We are not here to play, to dream, to 
drift, 
We have hard 
lift; 
Shun not the struggle- 
gift.” 

Among the members of the faculty 
present were the President, Dr. Branden- 
burg, Dr. Charles Shepard, Dr. C. Me- 
Guire, Rev. M. C. Tiers, and Dr. Sibley. 

At the close of the addresses (which 
will be found on other pages of the pres- 
ent number of the Journal) Dr. Charles 
W. Brandenburg was asked to give his 
closing charge to the graduates. 





work to do and loads to 


face it, *tis God’s 


CLOSING CHARGE TO 
] 


! THE GRAD- 
UATES BY DR. BRANDENBURG. 


TRC 


He said: 

“Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men, and Graduates of the class of 1902: 

It affords me great pleasure to meet 


you this evening. To the students I 
would like to say: You have assembled 


daily since the opening exercises of this 
session of the American Institute of 
Phrenology to prosecute the study of the 
philosophy, the and the art of 
anthropology. 

* To know thyself and others has been 
regarded for uncounted centuries most 
essential to human welfare. 

“To master the principles of the 
science of Phrenology, embracing within 
its scope the facts pertaining to the 
mental and physical nature of mankind, 
requires much study and experience. 

“The time of your study in the Insti- 
tute has been accomplished and you 
doubtless, with somewhat triumphant 
joy, now advance to receive your diplo- 
mas, Which you have faithfully and hon- 
estly earned. The hour is yours; may 
it constitute a time in your history 
which will deserve and hold a grateful 
place in memory. 

“The great outside world is open to 
you, and you will find places in its social 
life and among its numerous industries 
where Phrenological advice will be want- 
ed and appreciated. Your success will 
depend upon your own force of charac- 
ter, your fidelity and tact, as well as 
upon wisdom and the thoroughness of 
your intellectual attainments. There is 
no necessity for you to go back to the 
middle ages for your knowledge; every- 
where you will have an opportunity to 
study character from the people around 
you. 
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“You will make history for yourselves 
and will cut your own way according to 
your mental and physical ability to 
franchises and rights divine; and if 
there is a destiny to shape your life you 
hew a course for it with your own 
brain and mind. Keep truth ever on 
your side. Some one has said, ‘ You 
may outlaw the friend of truth, but 
truth remains.’ 

“My office is but to express the voice 
of your instructors, as the same has been 
ratified by the board of trustees of this 
institution, and it is my duty to inau- 
gurate you into your chosen field of la- 
bor. I, therefore, by the authority com- 
mitted to me by the charter from the 
State of New York and the regulations 
of this institution, do now give to you 
each and severally the diploma of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, with 
the honors, dignities, and privileges to it 
pertaining. Welcome to the work of 
which you now assume the responsibili- 
ties. Welcome to its labors and its re- 
wards; to the oportunities of usefulness 
which your knowledge of human nature 
confers,and towhatever delight and hon- 
orable triumph you may be enabled to 
achieve. Let your fidelity, your pa- 
tience, your stability of purpose, be 
equal to the importance of the relation 
which you have now assumed to your 
fellow-beings. God be with you until 
we meet again.” 

The certificates were then distributed 
to the graduates, after which Mr. Piercy 
made a few remarks in which he con- 
gratulated the students on the success 
of their work. He announced that the 
meetings of the Institute would in fut- 
ure be held on the first Tuesday of each 
month instead of Wednesday as former- 
ly. He mentioned the Monday evening 
class, which would commence in Novem- 
ber. The first meeting of the course 
would take place December 2d, when Dr. 
Brandenburg, Dr. Julius King, Rev. 
Thomas Hyde, and Miss Fowler would 
give short addresses on “ Phrenology ” 
and “ Physiognomy,” when the practical 
and utilitarian side of each subject would 
be presented. 

Just at the close of the meeting a large 
and beautiful basket of roses and ferns 
was brought to the platform and pre- 
sented to the Vice-President, Miss Fow- 
ler. To the handle of the basket were 
attached words of appreciation on two 
long streamers of blue ribbon. In re- 
plying to this token of appreciation, 
Miss Fowler said that she would gladly 
accept this beautiful basket of flowers 
on behalf of all of the members of the 
faculty. She held it as the bond which 
one of the graduates had mentioned ex- 
isted between the students and their pro- 
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fessors, and she trusted that they would 
all recognize their initiation into the 
large, important, and serious work 
which they had now prepared themselves 
to enter. 

The following day some of the roses 
were taken to the International Sunshine 
Society. 

A telegram was received from Mrs. 
Alexander Wilson, President of the West 
End Women’s Republican Club, express- 
ing regrets that sudden indisposition 
prevented her from being present to 
take her part in distributing the certifi- 
cates that evening. 

Among the audience (which was large 
and enthusiastic) were to be seen some 
old English friends who had heard Mr. 
Fowler lecture in Birmingham, in the 
70’s and 80’s; Mrs. Whitfield, a warm 
friend of Prof. and Mrs. Fowler; Mr. 
and Mrs. Osborne, their son, and two 
daughters; and beside these, Miss Plunk- 
ett, of Philadelphia, of the class of 1901; 
Miss Drew, of the class of 1899, with her 
father and friends; Mrs. Munch of the 
class of 1900; Mr. Blauvelt, of the class 
of 1897, ete., ete. 


REPORT OF THE EXAMINATION OF 
STUDENTS. 


The following are the names of the 
successful graduates of the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology for 1902, who have 
received the degree of fellowship: Miss 
Bella Brake, of Melbourne, Australia 
(with honors); Oscar Lee Pyles, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. (with honors); Julia 
Munch, Cedar Grove, N. J. (with hon- 
ors); Miss Anketell, Hamilton, Austra- 
lia; Fred Koch, Verona, N. J.; Mrs. 
Anne Imogen Henion, Waterloo, N. Y.; 
Margaret Isabel Cox, New York City; 
Robert W. Curtis, New York City; Miss 
Ada Della Alma Jocoy, Boston, Mass.; 
Mrs. Barbara S. Brake, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia; Miss Louise Dreyer, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.; Mrs. Martha B. Thomson, Hamilton, 
Australia. 

The papers showed special prepara- 
tion, study, thought, and artistic taste. 

Report signed by the Examining 
Board. 

E. P. Fowler, M.D. 
R. M. Dixon. 
L. W. Baner, M.D. 

The report of the practical examina- 
tions of heads, signed by 

Julius King, M.D. 
J. A. Fowler. 


MONDAY EVENING CLASS. 


The Monday evening class for business 
men and women has just commenced. 


(Continued on page 4, Publishers’ Department.) 
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FOWLER &-WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOJOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Meney Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to de se. 


SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


P@STAGE-STAMPS8 will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
sheuld never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
infermation. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way caly can prompt and careful attention be 
secur 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be er- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“ Pacific Medical Journal ’—San Fran- 
cisco.—* The Vaccination of Porto Rico 
—A Lesson to the World,” is an article 
by Major Azel Ames. It is a treatise in 
favor of vaccination of the people, and 
should be read by all anti-vaccination- 
ists and some answer sent in as a reply 
to the proofs that are given. It states 
that in the island of Porto Rico a gener- 
al vaccination was completed on June 
20th, 1899. Since then the island has re- 
ported just three deaths from smallpox 
in two years. The average for ten years 
previous was 6.29. 

The subject of “ Hot Baths in the 
Treatment of Broncho-Pneumonia in 
Children ” is timely. 

“The Canadian Pharmaceutical Jour- 
nal ”—Toronto.—Mention is made of the 
death of Professor Virchow. It is truly 
stated that in the death of Professor 








Virchow not Germany, but the world, 
lost one of its brightest geniuses. Pro- 
fessor Virchow found the field of pa- 
thology an unexplored wilderness. He 
left it traversed by well-beaten paths, 
and marked with unerring finger posts. 

“The Medico-Legal Journal ” — New 
York.—This quarterly contains an able 
paper on the tuberculosis question by 
Professor Dr. Moritz Benedikt, of Vien- 
na. An address of welcome by A. N. 
Bell, M.D., at the Congress of Tubercu- 
losis and the results of psychic research 
by the Rev. Minot Savage, D.D., com- 
prise interesting contributions. 
“The Educational Record ”—Quebec. 
“How Frobel Planned to Foster the 
Child’s Powers in Language” is an ar- 
ticle by Mrs. Alice H. Putnam. ‘“ Hab- 
its of Observation,” by Gen. Baden- 
Powell, are articles well worth reading. 

“ Successward,” for September, is the 
first number of a monthly journal pub- 
lished in the interest of the League of 
Success Clubs. Its opening article is 
upon “How and Why the League of 
Success Clubs has Grown.” 

“The American Medical Journal ”— 
St. Louis, Mo.—Has always some inter- 





esting items of news on medical and 
physiological subjects to discuss. Mr. 


John U. Lloyd has a valuable article on 
“Organized Water as a Food.” 

“Literary Notes”—New York.—The 
current number is finely gotten up and 
shows many beautiful illustrations of 
life in different parts of the world. 

“Human Nature”—San Francisco.— 
The November number opens with an 
article on “Quality, not Quantity.” 
Three illustrations are given and criti- 
cisms accompany the illustration on 
Prof. Pearson’s measurements of heads, 
which he has recently made of under- 
graduates at Cambridge University, 
Mass., by the editor. “Brain Deter- 
mines What Each Man Ought to Do” is 
a short article by Mr. Byland, of Leba- 
non, Ohio. 

“The Light of Reason,” by James Al- 
len—London.—This is a magazine print- 
ed on fine paper, and large print is used, 
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so that every article appeals to one at 
once. One article is on ‘“ The Invinci- 
bility of Righteousness,” by the editor; 
another on “ Pain as a Means to Hap- 
piness;”’ another on “ Concentration,” 
which are interesting and useful articles. 
“The Bookseller and _ Stationer ”— 
Montreal—Has many articles on “ The 
Topics of the Day.” It is illustrated 
with portraits and decorations, one por- 
trait being Mr. Hollis Haszard, the new 
President of the Maritime Board of 
Trade. Another portrait is of Hon. 
James Young, author of “ Public Men 
and Publie Life in Canada.” It is print- 
ed on press paper and is highly useful 
in its way. 
“The New 
Louis—Contains an 
Roeder on * The 
Beasts.” This writer is a 


Church Messenger ”—St. 
article by Adolph 
Vision of the Four 
voluminous 


one and proves himself to be a deep 
student of human life and character. 
“The Hospital” London — Opens 
with “The Harveian Oration,” which 
was delivered at the Royal College of 
Physicians in October, by Dr. Ferrier. 


Under the heading “ Annotations” the 
study of “Old Age” is one topic of dis- 
cussion. 

“The Club Woman Boston.—The 
article on “ The Open Parliament” is by 
Miss Emma A. Fox. In this department 
questions are answered concerning club 
matters and legal advice is given. “ The 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs ” 
forms a very interesting part of the pa- 
per. 

“The Literary World’ — Boston. - 
Among other interesting articles on 
book reviews is a life of Theodore Roose- 
velt, by Murat Halstead. 

“Good Health ’—Battle Creek—Con- 
tains an article on “ Winter Gymnastic 
Life,” by John W. Hopkins; finely illus- 
trated, showing six excellent exercises 
which can be taken with poles attached 
to a wall and from which one can get a 
good purchase. “The Table Decora- 
tions ” are simple, but beautiful. ‘ The 
Result of Tight Lacing” is an article 
by Herman S. Mendelsohn, from 
“Health.” “ Dangers from Dust,” with 
illustrations, is an article by E. M. Otis, 
M.D., and is a timely explanation. 

“The Popular Phrenologist ’” — Lon- 
don—Contains an illustrated article on 
“Mr. T. Timson,” by J. Milton Severn. 
Another article is on ‘ Occupations and 
Professions,” which this month takes up 
the grocer, who is ably handled. 

“The Wahnemannian Advocate ” — 
Chicago—Gives some good advice when 
it says: “If you want to be sick all the 
time, or to be the hero of a surgical 
operation for the glory of the surgeon, 


” 
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tell your complaints to everybody, take 
everybody’s advice, and take all the 
medicine they all recommend; employ a 
surgeon and a specialist for each part, 
take the advice of each, and take all the 
medicine they prescribe, and you will 
surely be successful; but if you are sick 
and want to get well, don’t tell your 
complaints to your friends nor listen to 
a rehearsal of theirs. Give proper time 


for medical effects. Homoeopathy dif- 
fers from all other methods of treat- 
ment in the selection of remedies, as it 


” 


is a system of natural law. 

“The Mother’s Journal’—New Ha- 
ven, Conn.—* Why Many Children Tell 
Falsehoods,” by Mrs. Mary Schreiner. 
A portrait of the late Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and an article on her work are 
among the interesting features of the 
November number. 

“Human Faculty ” — Chicago — Con- 
tains an article on “ The Human Nature 
of Trusts,” also “ The Effect of the Fac- 


ulties Upon the Face,” illustrated, by 
the editor. 

“The Naturopath and Herald of 
Health *°—New York—Opens with an 


article on “ Baths,” and further on in 
the number is an article on “ Food and 
Sex,” by Sophie Leppel. 

“ Mind,” for November—Opens with a 
paper by Hannah More Kohaus, which 
is accompanied by a portrait and_ bio- 
graphical sketch of the author, by Chas. 
Brodey ’atterson. Grace Blanchard 
writes on “ The Discipline of Memory.” 
In all we have a fine monthly. 


“The American Monthly Review of 
Reviews ’—New York—for November, 
presents seven pages of cartoon com- 


ments on the coal strike and its settle- 
ment. Mr. Walter Wellman contributes 
a clearly written and entirely authentic 
account of the settlement of the coal 
strike. Mr. Frank J. Warne presents a 


sketch on John Mitchell, “ The Labor 
Leader and the Man,” ete. 
“The Arena”—New York—Is_ up-to- 


date in its subject matter. 
_— - 
PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


INSTITUTE OF PHRE- 
NOLOGY. 


AMERICAN 


(Continued from page 412.) 

The course of instruction consists of 
eight lectures, the fee for which will be 
five dollars. All who wish to initiate 
themselves in to the working of the 
practical side of the subject should com- 
municate with the Secretary for further 
particulars. 
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PRIZES. 


We have great pleasure in stating that 
the prize offered for the best Phrenolog- 
ical story has been awarded to Miss Lizza 
Biddell, of Monmouth, Ill., and the best 
article on “ Phrenology, a Department 
of Medical Study,” has been awarded to 
Ira S. Campbell, of Kansas. 

We trust that our English, Indian, and 
Colonial friends will compete for the 
prizes to be offered in the January num- 
ber. 

NEWS AND NOTES. 

We regret to announce the fact that 
one of our old and earliest suffrage, as 
well as Phrenological, friends has been 
‘called to her higher reward. She will 
have a faithful record to give when 
asked for it, for she was untiring in her 
efforts to promote the well-being of 
humanity. Whatever movement — suc- 
ceeds in elevating the position of wom- 
aun also succeeds in establishing a higher 
standard for man, and this is what Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton sueceeded in 
doing. Next month we expect to give 
some thoughts from her pen, which she 
dictated to us when we interviewed her 
au few months before her death, and the 
article will be illustrated witn one of 
her best portraits, taken by Rockwood. 
She was a firm believer in Phrenology, 
and enjoyed the examination we made 
of her character, and was ever ready to 
intersperse her witticisms on any point 
that seemed to particularly strike her. 
She reached a ripe old age, yet in mind 
was not old or weary. Her brain was 
ever ready to do its work as in former 
years, and she seemed to forget that she 
was three score years and ten when ral- 
lying her mind on any special subject for 
debate. 


NOTE. 


In looking over some manuscripts the 
other day, we came across a short one 
on the subject “Is There a Psychie Fac- 
ulty?” We selected it and sent it to 
the editor of “ Chat,” as we considered 
it a suitable one for that paper as well 
as the Phrenological Journal. We did 
not recall at the time that it was an 
article of ours that was published in the 
magazine called “ Mind,” some eighteen 
months previous. We should, however, 
have given full credit to the latter jour- 
nal for having published it. We wish to 
do so here. J. A. F. 


The Phrenological Annual for 1903. 
Will contain articles from English and 
American and Australian writers. It 
will make a fine New Year’s present. Or- 
der copies early. 
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SPECIAL XMAS GIFTS. 
“Of Such is the Kingdom,” and other 
poems. By Anna Oleott Commelin. A 


collection of miscellaneous poems, con- 


taining “ Niagara,” “The Poet’s Gift,” 
ete., ete. Bound in fine English cloth, 


gilt side and back stamp, decorative cov- 
er. Price, $1.50. 

“Jerushy.” By Anna Olcott Com- 
melin. An account of a “Visit to 
Brooklyn by Jerushy Smith of Smith- 
ville.” Entertaining reading for the sea- 
side. Price, paper, 25 cents. 

“The Kaaterskill Fairies.” By Anna 
Olcott Commelin. Illustrated by Kathe- 
rine Ripley Noyes. This is a charming 
little story in the form of an allegory, in 
which Care is made to be a Giant, bring- 
ing trouble to all. Price, 75 cents. 

“Twos and Threes,” and other stories. 


By Anna Commelin. Price, cloth, 75 
cents. 
Phrenological Game. “ The Perfect 


Man.” This introduces Phrenology 
into a new game on the same _ basis 


as the old and _ well-known 
* Authors.” A card game, 
struction and amusement. 
cents, 

“A Manual of Mental Science for 
Teachers and Students; or Childhood, Its 
Character and Culture.” By Jessie A. 
Fowler. This work is the latest treat- 
ise on the Psychology of Children and 
contains a Psychological Chart for re- 
cording the developments of the child. 
Parents and teachers will find a most 
useful assistant in this work. Price, 
cloth, $1.00. 

* Brain and 


game of 
giving in- 


Price, 25 


Mind,” or Mental 
Considered in Accordance’ with 
Principles of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern Physiology. By Henry 
S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and James Me- 
Neill, A.M. Sixth edition; revised and 
extended. 354 pages; 124 illustrations. 
Price, $1.50. 

* Education.” By Spurzheim. Its ele- 
mentary principles, founded on the nat- 
ure of man. With an appendix by S. R. 
Wells, containing a description of the 
temperaments and a brief analysis of 
the Phrenological faculties. Twelfth 
American edition; improved by the au- 
thor from the third London edition. 
12mo, 334 pages; illustrated. Price, 
$1.25. 

“The Temperaments; or, Varieties of 
Physical Constitution in Man, consid- 
ered in their relation to Mental Charac- 
ter and Practical Affairs of Life.” By D. 
H. Jacques, M.D.; with an introduction 
by H. S. Drayton, A.M. 350 pages; 150 
illustrations. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

“Harmony of Phrenology.” In the 
definition of the organs, their use, ex- 


Science 
the 
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cess, and deficiency; with quotations * Aids to Family Government.” From 


from the Bible recognizing every faculty 
and passion, sanctioning their use and 
warning against their abuse. By Nelson 
Sizer. Price, 10 cents. 

“Education and _ Self-Improvement 
Complete.” Comprising ‘“ Physiology 
Animal and Mental,” “ Self-Culture and 
Perfection of Character,” and Memory. 
Price, $2.50. 

“Uncle Sam’s Letters on Phrenology.” 
A new book; bright, attractive, interest- 
ing. Written in a clear and symmetrical 
style, at times rising to the plane of 
eloquence and melody. Is one of the 
best books for general reading. There 
is a brightness and life in the descrip- 
tions and illustrations rarely found in 
the literature relating to the subject. 
Some descriptions of the faculties are 
unsurpassed. No more impressive and 
interesting manual can be named as an 
introductory book to the more careful 
study of the subject. 200 pages. Price, 
25 cents. 

“Protection and Management of the 
Singing Voice.” Medical and Hygienic 
hints. By Lennox Browne. Price, 30 
cents. 





LARGE, 


IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR. 
SUBLIMITY. 


A New Phrenological Game! 


This introduces Phrenology into a new game on the | 
basis of tie old and well known game of Authors, with | 


additions that will render it one of the most popular 
games ever published in the hands of those interested in 


oy meg 4 and it will be a great novelty and of interest | 


o those not familiar with the subject. Thesample shown 
above will give an idea of it, but some new and novel 
features have been added to the methods of playing. 
Rent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price,only 25 cents. 

ress 


FOWLER & WELLSCO. L.N. FOWLER &CO. | 
Publishers, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. London, E, C. 


\° 





the cradle to the school. By Bertha 
Meyer. “The Rights of Children.” By 
Herbert Spencer. “The Government of 
Children.” By M. L. Holbrook. Price, 
cloth, $1.00. This book, “ Aids to Fam- 
ily Government,” should be in the hands 
of every mother who would give her 


children careful physical, intellectual, 
and moral training. 

“Fruit and Bread,” a Natural and 
Scientific Diet. By G. Schlickeysen, 


translated by M. L. Holbrook. This ex- 
cellent book, translated with care, is one 
of the most remarkable productions on 
the natural food of man yet given to 
the world. Price, $1.00. 


“Looking Forward for Young Men.” 
Their interest and success. By Rev. G. 
S. Weever. Extra cloth. About 200 
pages. Price, $1.00. 

“Moral and Religious Development of 
Thomas Carlyle.” By Dr. Ewald Flugel, 
of the University of Leipsic; translated 
from the German by Jessica Gilbert Ty- 
ler. A new, full-length, striking por- 
trait of Thomas Carlyle for the Ameri- 
ean edition. Price, $1.00. 
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Ella Wheeler Wilcox Undertakes New Work 


Favorite Author Becomes Associate Editor of The New Thought 
Magazine 





Best Writing She Has Ever Done Now Ap- 
pearing in That Bright Publication 


The many friends and admirers of Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
will be interested to learn that this gifted author ani 
thinker has connected herself in the capacity of associate 
editor with the New Thought magazine and that hereafter 
her writings will appear regularly in that bright publica 
tion of which the aim is to aid its readers in the cultiva- 
tion of those powers of the mind which bring success in 
life. Mrs. Wilcox’s writings have been the inspiration cf 
many young men and women. Her hopeful, practical, 
masterfui views of life give the reader new courage in the 
very reading and are a wholesome spur to tagging effort 
She is in perfect sympathy with the purpose of the New 
Thought magazine. The magazine is having a wondei ful 
success and the writings of Mrs. Wilcox for it, along the 
line of the new movement, are among her best. Words of 
truth so vital, that they live in the memory of every reader 
and cause him to think—to his own betterment and the 
lasting improvement of his own work in the world, in 
whatever line it lies—flow from this talented woman's pen. 

The magazine is being sold on all news stands for five 
cents. It is the brightest, cleanest and best publication 
in its class and its editors have hit the keynote of all sound 
success. The spirit of every Dit of print from cover to 
cover of the magazine is the spirit of progress and up- 
building—of courage, persistence and success.  Virile 
strength and energy, self-confidence, the mastery of seif 
and circumstances are its life and soul and even the 
casual reader feels the contagion of its vigor and its 
optimism. 

Free.—The publishers will be pleased to send a hand- 
some portrait of Mrs. Wilcox, with extracts from her recent 
writings on the New Thought. free. Address, The New 
Thought, 47 The Colonnades, Vincennes Ave., Chicago. ELLA WHESLLER WILCOX 


-VAUGHT’S PRACTICAL CHARACTER READER 


By Prof. L. A. VAUGHT, Editor of HUMAN FACULTY 


A BOOK THAT TELLS AND SHOWS HOW TO READ CHARACTER AT SIGHT 
PERFECTLY RELIABLE 
The product of twenty-three years’ study, research and professional practice 


FOR USE WHOLLY FOR USE FOR QUICK USE 
FOR PRACTICAL USE 
FOR USE WHEREVER YOU MEET PEOPLE 


RICHT TO THE POINT 


Not an unnecessary word in it. Wholly arranged for Practical Application. 
Illustrated in the boldest, most pointed, original and practical manner. 
JUST WHAT YOU WANT; JUST THE WAY YOU WANT IT. Just the 
way you need it to pointedly READ YOURSELF, family, friends, neighbors, 
enemies and all others, 





PRACTICAL BEYOND TELLING INDESCRIBABLY ORICINAL 
REMEMBER THAT IT IS FOR USE 
GOOD AGENTS WANTED PRICE ONE DOLLAR 


L. A. VAUCHT, PUBLISHER 
{30 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Fowler Phrenological Institute 


President, RICH. S. SLY, Esq., J.P., F.R.G.S. Secretary, D. T. ELLIOTT 
4 and 5 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE CIRCUS, E. C., LONDON, ENGLAND 








OBJECTS 


1. To advance the Science of Phrenology by providing a thorough 
Course of Instruction in such a manner and at such terms that all 
desiring information may be able to obtain it. 


2. ‘To provide for the use of students the most useful works on the 
science, and access to the large collection of skulls, casts, diagrams, 
etc., etc., contained in the Libraries and Museums. 

3. ‘To provide a Course of Lectures annually for members and 


their friends, and to encourage the study of the subject as far 
as possible. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE SECRETARY 























The Young Man | 


Who is looking ahead to a life of success and usefulness, who would attain 
honor and distinction and make the best use of his opportunities and environ- 
ment, and the most of himself, should read 


Looking Forward 
FOR YOUNG MEN. A ovew attractive work by 
Rev, G. S. Weaver. It deals with all that tends to help and 
contribute in any way to advancement, prosperity and success. 
A fair idea of the book may be had from the following 
chapter headings taken from the table of 


CONTENTS: 


The Young Man and His Patrimony. The Young Man and His Time. 
The Young Man and His Friends. The Young Man and His Habits. 


The Needed Friends and How to The Young Man and His Pleasures. 
Keep Them. The Young Man and His Ambitions. 
The Young Man and His Business. The Young Man and His Reading. 
Business and Something More. The Young Man and His Hopes. 
The Young Man and His Politics. The Young Man and His Home. 
The Young Man and His Money. The Young Man and His Religion. 


**.OOKING FORWARD FOR YOUNG MEN’? is printed on fine 
paper, handsomely bound in fine cloth, and will be sent by 
mail, postpaid on receipt of price, $1.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 24 East 22d St., New York 
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_ The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats. electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 


natural and scientific methods. No drugs. 


No insane. 





A Christian family home. 
2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 
Address F. WILSON HURD, NortH WATER Gap, MONROE Co., Pa. 


44 years in this work. 





CLASSES RENDER 
DEFECTIVE VISION 
CHRONI 


Write for our 


ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE ON THE 
EYE, Mailed Free. 


THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
DWAY 


239 BROA 


NEW YORK. 








FREE to F.A.M. Anengrav- 
ing of the Hall of the Mys. 
teries, aiso large Catalogue oi 
Masonic books and goods 
with bottom prices. Regalia, 
Jewels. Badges. Pins, Charms. 
and Lodge Supplies. Beware 
of spurious Masonic buoks 
REDDING & CO., Publishers 
and Manufacturers of Mus 
onic Goods, No. 212 Broad 
way. New York Citv 








Price, 10 cents per Copy $1.00 per Year 


ATURE - CURE 
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Published by August F Reinhold, 823 Lexington Avenue, New York, U.S. & 












can be kept on Dixon’s American Graphite 
Pencils without breaking off every minute, 
They write smoothest and last longest. Ask your 
dealer for DIXON’S PENCILS, or mention 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and send 16 cents 
in stamps for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, WJ. 





Human Nature 


A Monthly Magazine of 
World-Wide Repute 


Edited by Prof. Allen Haddock 


Subscription price, 50 cents. 


1020 Market Street ° San Francis~ 


‘HOW TO CONTROL FATE 
THROUGH SUGGESTION ” 


By HENRY HARRISON BROWN, Editor of NOW 
PRICE 25 CENTS 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox says of it in New York Journal : 
“Tt is worth many dollars to any one who Will LIvE its 
philosophy.’ Grant Wallace, in editorial columns of 
San Francisco Builetin, says: ‘It ts a fine little 
book,” and recommends it to his readers. Wm. E. 
Towne, editor of Points, writes: ‘It is a fine seller, 
and what is better, gives satisfaction." Editor cf 
Nautilus writes: “ It is simply great.” 

By same author: ‘‘ Not Hypnotism but Suggestion,” 
and *“‘ Man's Greatest Discovery.” Each 25c For loc. 
*“NOW” will be sent for three months. None other 
like it in the world, It affirms Health, Happiness and 
Prosperity. 


“NOW” Company, 1437 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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The INTERNAL BATH 


BY MEANS OF 


“The J. B. L. Cascade Treatment” 
Gives HEALTH, STRENGTH, VITALITY 


The J. B. L. CASCADE is the only appliance especially mz ade for the successful PRACTICE OF THE INTERNAL 
BATH. It is simple in construction, absolutely safe, invariably effective, and can be < app ylied by any person. 

The fundamental principle of the internal bath and its appliance, the J. B. L ASCADE is, roughly stated: Every 
disease arises from the retention of waste matter in the system—Nature’s drainage Nem clogged. In the vast majority of 
cases the clogging is in the colon or large — stine. Positively the one harmless and efficient neans of clearing away this 
waste is the internal bath given with the J. B. L. CASCADE. 

The statement of fact in the last not mba e 's deceivingly simple, for there is NO DEVICE OR INVENTION in medicine 
which, for far-reaching beneficence, for scope of usefulness to sick and well, surpasses the J. B. L. CASCADE. The re is 
room here merely to touch upon its field, the vastness of which may be suggested to you by pondering on the question: “ If 
external cleanliness is essential to health, how much more important is internal « om nline 289 

The internal bath is a sovereign remedy for ninety-nine per cent. of all dis ts action prevents and CURES. 

APPENDICITIS, BILIOUSNESS, DYSPEPSIA, TYPHOID AND ALL M AL. ARI Al. DISEASES, HEADACHES, 
CONSTIPATION, ETC. The only treatment that gives pene ate relief in cases of over-indulgence in eating or drinking. 

This wonderful treatment is in successful use by 200,000 people. It is endorsed and prescribed by eminent physicians. 
An abundance of letters from grateful people bear witness to its astonishing x merit 


CONVINCING EVIDENCE 


“ The most perfect system of me dical treatment that the “‘T am using it for bladder and kidney trouble, and it has 
wisdom of man has yet discovered.’ afforded me the most wonderful relief. My satisfaction is so 
BURCHAM MILLS, ALA. Rey. J. B. RICHARDSON. great that I shall do all in my power to induce others to 
use it Rev. J. H. HYMAN. 
**T still keep “ag ypsemse ing the ‘ Cascade treatment’ in OWENS, DE SOTO Co., FLA. 
my pastoral work. I consider it the greatest discovery of 
the closing century, bela ging Joy, Beauty and Life to so *I have been using the a ascade,’ both myself and 
many that had almost de spaired of ever again feeling the family, for about three years am delighted pcr it, but 
tingle of health in their bodies.’ that does not express it. I am Il do all I can te persuade 
Rey. W. L. STRANGE. others to use it.’ Rev. J. H. FORTSON. 
NEW PLYMOUTH, IDAHO. TIGNALL, GA. 

We want to send free to every person, sick or well, a simple statement setting forth this treatm®nt. It contains matters 
which must interest every thinking person. If you live in New York you are earnestly invited to cail, but if you cannot call, 
write for our pamphlet, ‘* The What, The Why, The Way," which will be sent free on application, together with our great 
special offer for this month only. 


TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, Dpt. 109, 1562 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





OOGALAH, the Medicine Man | Who Should Marry and 


Practical Phrenologist and Character Delineator Right Selection in Wedlock 
IND. TER 10 Cents Hach 


Particulars for stamp. COOKSON, IND. . 

JOS. H. THOMAS, Practical Phrenologist J. M. FITZGERALD, Phrenologist 
American Institute of Phrenology Suite 1405-6-7 and 8, Champlain Bldg. 

Class of 1889 Navarre, Ohio | 126 State Street — 


MERIT MEDALS 


We wish to call to your attention our New and Original line of Merit Medals, which 
not alone in matter of beauty and originality of design, but in very low price as well, 
have displaced the old style, which were expensive and without relief. Our Special- 
ties are Medals in Aluminum and Unique Gold. Send for catalogue and price list. 

Aluminum, 8.25 each Fine Silver, 81.50 each 
Unique Gold, $1.50 each Solid Gold, $4 to $8 each 


F. KOCH & CO., 34 Barclay St., New York City 


Dr. Shepard’s Sanitarium 


8{ and 83 Columbia Heights - BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


An attractive, quiet home for the treatment of Rheumatism, Malaria, Neuralgia, 
etc. A specialty is made of Turkish, Russian, Roman, and Electric Baths and 
Massage, together with Hygienic Diet. 

Send for pamphlet on Rheumatism. 

__ Address : CHAS. H.SHEPARD,M.D. _ 
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SHADELAWN 


The Dr. C, 0. Sahler Sanitarium 


KINGSTON-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
(INCORPORATED) 

It is just three years this month Dr. Sahler enlarged the Sani- 
tarium building to accommodate the increasing patronage, and 
soon he found this inadequate and was obliged to build a cottage, 
preferring the cottage plan to care for those suffering with 
nervous and mental ailments. The organization now consists of 
the Sanitarium proper and three large cottages. 

Each month the cut will be changed above this advertise- 
ment giving a cottage and its name. 

In connection with the Sanitarium there is a School of 
Psychology under the personal supervision of Dr. Sahler. 

At the urgent request of his many friends to give to the 
public his experience in book form he will have ready by the new 
year his book—Psychic Life and Laws; or, The Operations and 
Phenomena of the Spiritual Element in Man. This book will be 
of great interest to those who are students or readers of psychic 
and occult works. 

All communications concerning the Sanitarium, School, and 
Book will be promptly answered by addressing 


The Dr. C. O. Sahler Sanitarium, Kingston, N.Y ' 


THE LONG LIFE SERIES 


Should be in Every Home 


Brimful of Life, Beauty, Health, Vital- 
ity, Important Advice on Sleep, 
Hearing, Bathing, etc., etc. 


Edited by GEorGk BLack, M.B. Edin., Author of 
“First Aid in Accidents and Sudden Illness,” eto. 
Illustrated. 


Price, 50 cents per Volume, 
neatly bound in paper. 


Long Life, and How to Reach It 
Eyesight. and How to Care for It 
The Throat and the Voice 

The Mouth and the Teeth 

The Skin in Health and Disease 
Brain Work and Overwork 

Sick Nursing 

The Young Wife’s Advice Book 
Sleep, and How to Obtain It 
Hearing, and How to Keep It 
Sea Air and Sea Bathing 

Health in Schools and Workshops 
The Human Body : Its Structure and Design 


CmaQam wre 


The Saturday Review says: ‘It is not too much to 
say of them, as a series, that the fifty cents invested 
betimes in each of them may be the means of saving 
many a five dollars.” 


$5.00 THE SET, POSTPAID. 


Fowler & Wells Company 


24 East 22d Street, New York 











TEMPERANCE BUILDINGS 


Phrenological and Health Institute 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 











Objects--72, DISSEMINATE A KNOWLEDGE OF 
YECUS-- THE SCIENCE OF HUMAN NATURE BY 


1. Demonstrating the truths of Phrenology and Physiognomy 


(a) By practically applying the science to every-day life so as to 
teach people to know themselves. 

(6) By advice and assistance placing them in the positions in life 
for which they are by nature best adapted. 


2. Educating the public with regard to Hygiene 


(a) The relations existing between the mind and the body. 
(6) The proper use of Air, Water, Diet, Exercise, ete. 


JAMES BRAKE | 


HENRY CROSS 3 Joint Secretaries 
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